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THE NEW YEAR 


Standing with folded wings of mystery, 
The New Year waits to greet us—you and me. 


Her arms are full of gifts; her feet are shod 
All fitly for rough roads or velvet sod; 
Her eyes are steady with belief in God. 


Her voice falls sweetly as a vesper bell 
Where trust and hope all lesser notes dispel; 
Scarce knowing why, we feel that all is well. 


She smiles a little as she turns away, 
Breathing a promise for each coming day; 
And we—we pause a little while to pray! 


Lillian Gard. 














QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. How many students are enrolled in 
Baptist schools in the Philippines? 

2. What district in Northern Burma 
reports 13,000 baptisms in a period of 
four years? 

3. What church last year gave $4 to 
missions to every $1 for local expenses? 
4. What are pi-htaws? 


5. Where was a R. A. chapter recently 


organized? 

6. How many Baptist missionaries and 
native workers in Japan? 

7. What church has three Guild chap- 
ters? 

8. How much did the priest charge 
Rosa’s aunt for a Bible? 

9. How many Northern Baptist 
churches have a membership of 50 or less? 
10. Our Foreign Societies now have in 
RS ine 5 missionaries? 

11. When a Haitian is converted and 
baptized what is the first thing he is said 
te do? 

12. What did the Buddhist priest do 
after he heard Wu talk about Christ? 
13. How many members of Baptist 
churches in Mexico? 

14. Whois Fwakamba, and what did he 
“demand” for his villages? 

15. The Home Mission Society helps 
maintain how many Negro schools? 

16. What is the total Baptist church 
membership in the Philippines? 

17. Over 40,000 Christian tracts were 
sold in ten days—where? 

18. How many annuitants has the 
A. B. F. M. S.? 


PRIZES FOR 1929 


For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth- 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 16 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, January to December 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to Missions. An- 
swers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year: Afl answers must reach us not later than 
February ist, 1930, to receive credit. 

“his Contest is open only to subscribers. 
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January Missions Joins in Hanging Out the Latchstring 


January issue to the re-publication, 
in the exact form of the original, of 
The Latchstring. Assuming that the 
majority of its subscribers will have 
signed the card and sent for The 
Latchstring in its handsome pamph- 
let form, we still believe it a good and wise thing to give 
the pages in full, for one reason because MISSIONS goes 
to many in other lands who very likely will not receive 
the pamphlet, and for another because we wish our 
readers to be able to follow the January days through in 
company with Elihu and Amy Norton, whose conversa- 
tion may serve to impress some points in the narratives 
of the daily arrivals, and even increase the interest which 
they arouse. 

Regarding The Latchstring, we want to say that it 
gives a more appealing array of missionary stories, 
brought by the guests from many countries, than we 
remember to have seen in any former collection. There 
is no dull or unentertaining day in the 31, and the golden 
thread of human interest runs through them all. It is 
most gratifying, too, to know of the sustained interest on 
the part of the denomination at large in this method of 
observing January, making the most of it as a home day 
with special attraction for every family circle. We 
believe this January issue will be welcomed by all 
Missions’ readers, to whom it carries the warmest 
wishes for a Happy (which means a purposeful and 
character-developing) New Year. May it bring many 
blessed and soul-enriching experiences. 

It will be understood that with so much space devoted 
to this object the various departments will have to ke 
curtailed, and this is done with as much fairness to all 
as is possible, but with the full consciousness that some 
who look eagerly for the picture of their chapter or the 
account of their particular house party or conference 
will be disappointed. But let all such realize that a page 
is only a page, and that another month will soon roll 
around, and the faces (if they are what is missing) will 
be just as smiling and pleasant to see then. Smiling, 


“o((G) 
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we say, because all the modern photographers who infest 
every public occasion, always give the injunction to 
“smile everybody,” therefore producing grins as often as 
real smiles. But of course our amateur photographers do 
not make that error, and are to be complimented on their 
generally clear and well-posed work. 


Do not imagine, from what has been said, that the 
pages which follow The Latchstring and the Dialogue 
Supplement are not crowded full of interesting material, 
touching mission work and life at many points. None of 
them can be skipped without some loss. How two new 
missionaries arrived in Belgian Congo, the Japan Annual 
Conference, how the old order is changing in China, a 
strange visit to an ancient Aztec village in Mexico, how 
missionaries in pioneer regions have to work in an un- 
written language—these are only a few of the many good 
things that you will find in these later pages. 


We call special attention to the announcements on the 
third and fourth cover pages. One offers valuable sug- 
gestions as to how our subscribers can help in making 
the magazine more useful in reaching a wider constitu- 
ency. The other describes a problem confronting our 
missionaries in India that is difficult for Americans to 
appreciate, to whom pure drinking is freely available 
everywhere. 

This may be a proper place to say that we purpose to 
make a slight change in the matter of Question Box 
prizes. The popularity of the Question Box has been a 
joy kecause it has shown how closely the pages of the 
magazine are read. It has also shown that the readers 
are pretty good searchers. We therefore make the offer 
this year of a first prize of a book, selected by us, for each 
contestant who correctly answers every question of the 
18 in the 11 issues; and a second prize of a subscription 
to Misstons for each contestant who answers correctly 
16 of the 18 questions in each of the 11 issues. We feel 
sure the contestants will not object to this tightening up 
a little on the second prize. 

Again, a Happy New Year, full of the work that counts 
for God and man and the immortal self! 





anuary 1 


TODAY'S ARRIVAL: Chu Yeu, a student of the Chinese Baptist Mission 
School, San Francisco 





Chu Yeu, with that delightful courtesy characteristic of the Oriental, speaks to us. He brings the 
greetings of all the Oriental young people for whom Baptists have done something to remove the 


harsh barriers raised by race prejudice 











ONORABLE Baptists, Chu Yeu is very happy to be here on your - 

invitation. Your warm hearts will make you interested to know 
how it is when a Chinese boy leaves home for America, so I will speak 
to you about that. There was much excitement in my home. My 
mother was busy, but her heart was heavy at this departure of her 
youngest son. However, I was eager to see the land of opportunity, 
for my father and brothers had already gone to that new world and 
cousins had come back to our village to visit. I had been thrilled by 


their stories of the wonderful things to be done in that beautiful Chu Yeu and Mission School 


country, America. classmates 


The day to start on the three-day walk to Canton came. First 
I must worship and make offerings before the ancestral tablets, though I did not want to do it. My 
cousin told me there was no use in that. Americans did not believe in praying to their ancestors, but I 
must do it to please my mother. 

When I reached San Francisco, my father met me and took me to the small, dark rooms where my cous- 
ins and uncles lived. It was decided that I must learn English, so a cousin took me to the Baptist Mission 
School. There I found a room full of boys like myself and a teacher with a pleasant smile. 

We were taught English and almost every day, too, the teacher told us about a wonderful man called 
Jesus, who is the God of love. Now I, Chu Yeu, had heard about this God before, when I worked for a 
few months in the store of a Christian man near my native village, but at that time I was too busy learning 

photography to care about any kind of God. 
Revival meetings were held some time after this and, because I felt that I wanted 
to be a follower of Christ, I was baptized on Easter Sunday, 1927. 

After my conversion, I helped as an interpreter in talking with 
the other boys about the Christian life, and about the time of my 
baptism I felt a strong desire to become a minister, go back to 
that village in South China where I was born, where there is no 
Christian church or mission, and tell the people about Christ. 
It will mean persecution, for I am the first Christian from that 
village. It will mean painful opposition from my own family, 
who are not in sympathy with what I have done. Already, I have 
had firmly to refuse to return home and marry a non-Christian girl, 
standing out against the wishes of my parents, although I still con- 
tinue to contribute to their support. 

I ask your prayers that I may soon return to Canton to com- 
plete my preparation for the Master’s service. I came to America 
looking for gold, but I return carrying in my heart One ‘‘whose 
love is far greater than gold.”’ 





Ewing Galloway : T | | Ist Cor. 1:1-9 
s or. i: il- 


Chinatown, San Francisco, where Chu 
Yeu worked. In oval: A friend (For further information, see On Opportunity’s Threshold, 5c; Along 
says goodbye in Canton the Pacific, 10c; Book of Remembrance, April 23, May 1, Dec. 24.) 
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anuary a 


TTODAY’S ARRIVAL: A student from the Central Philippine College 





) The hitter opposition of family and friends, which is no uncommon experience, does not prevent 


young Filipinos of the most admirable type from becoming active members of our churches. In 


the last two years 682 were baptized, making a total church membership connected with our Baptist 
} missions of 13,245. For lack of room the Central Philippine College found it necessary this fall to 


Our visitor brings a message from Restituto, a fellow student who in spite of 


extraordinary difficulties is fitting himself for the ministry 


turn away students. 














AM a legless cripple from birth, so you will understand that the usual difficulties of 

| er have been increased for me. Nevertheless, God led me to the services of a Baptist 
chapel near my home and there I found Jesus and resolved to follow Him. It was hard 
for me to attend the services often, but I had made myself a little cartin which 
a brother drew me to the chapel. However, the fact that I was a cripple was 
not the greatest obstacle, for I was born into a Catholic family and my parents 
were bitterly opposed to my having anything to do with the missionary or 
any of those who worshiped at the mission church. 

I decided to be baptized and when the Filipino minister came to our town 
to examine and baptize candidates, my cousin, who shared my faith and 
views, asked me to go with him. However, my mother heard us talking and 
prevented me from going, saying, ‘‘Restituto, if you go I will strike you with 
a bolo (knife).’’ My cousin went alone and was baptized, and how I envied 
him! 

Praise be to God, there was another chance. When the minister came 
again, after the dismissal of school some friends hauled me in my cart to the chapel, and fol- 

lowing the examination of candidates I was taken to the river in the missionary’s automobile. 
y When my mother heard that I was baptized she disowned me. 

From the first it was my ambition to enter the ministry, and after graduating from the 
high school of the Central Philippine 

College, I began my studies in the theo- 

logical department. Of course my par- 

ents refused any financial help and I had 

to support myself. I have been able to 
earn a little money by making transla- 
tions into the Visayan dialect for the 

: \ missionaries, and by preaching in coun- 
try Sunday schools to which some of 
my fellow students take me in my little 
cart. Liketrue Christian brothers, the 
‘ students in the college help me in every 
way possible, even carrying me on 
their backs up and down stairs 


i\\ to classes and to meals. 
7 
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Restituto’ s 
friends lend 
willing hands 












life with Christ is a triumphant life when it 
is a life of prayer. I ask you to pray for me, 
that I may overcome the great obstacles I 
face. Your prayers will be a priceless gift. 


1st Cor. 1: 26-31 


= (For further information see Missionary 
Survey: The Philippines, free; Book of Remem- 
brance, Feb. 9.) 
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anuary 3 


TODAY'S ARRIVAL: Bert Treetop and his family, of the Comanche tribe 
of North American Indians, Oklahoma. A missionary, as 


interpreter, accompanies them 











Is there a high chair in the house? Mr. and Mrs. Treetop have brought their youngest as well as 
their other children, and the little one ought to sit where all can see her. Through these Comanche 
friends the Indian Baptists, not only in Oklahoma, but also in Arizona, California, Nevada, J 
Montana, New York and New England send greetings. Because an Indian on first acquaintance 18 


reluctant to say much about himself, the missionary speaks for one of the children 
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on wag weed things have changed a lot since I was born. As nearly as I can tell, 
it’s because some folks called missionaries came to live and work among us 
Indians. . 

One of my first recollections is of my family standing desolate outside of our 
shack and of my father wailing in grief as the hearse carried off the body of my oldest 
brother. The missionary was there and said some things I couldn't understand. 

Only a year passed and my sister, who had 
tugged and carried me around with her at play, sud- in ae os 
denly sickened and died. Even a baby could not be ‘tx 
satisfied with the old Indian way they cared for her. 

It wasn’t more than a month after that when 
Mr. and Mrs. Missionary came to see us and talk 
about something. My folks didn’t tell them, but 
Mrs. Missionary found my little brother sick on a bed that had been 
made on the floor. She called Mr. Missionary and they had a long argu- 
ment with my folks. I heard them say ‘‘typhoid’’ and ‘‘doctor.’’ After 
a while my folks gave in and after the missionaries left a doctor came. 
There wasn’t any funeral that time. 

The missionaries came some more and one day after we had moved to 
our nice new house, a whole lot of Christian Indians came and stayed all 
day. They talked to my folks and Mrs. Missionary put my father’s hand 
and my mother’s hand together and said, ‘Bert, will you start now?”’ 
My father and mother both said ‘‘Yes.”’ 

I have found out that on that day we all took the Jesus road. It’s 
the road I wanted all the time. 

Soon an interesting thing happened. Down at the creek my folks 
were baptized. Out in the water, my father said some- 
thing before he was baptized and everybody kept 
still while he said his first prayer. I’ve heard him 
lots of times since then, and mother prays, too. 

Now, every Sunday and whenever there is a meet- 
ing, we all go. They say, ‘‘If anybody is there, Bert 
Treetop is there."” Mrs. Missionary likes me, and 
she’s awfully fond of my little brother who didn’t have 
any funeral. 

And say, I most forgot to tell you that my grand- 
father, Paschepappy—they call him ‘‘Old Beaver 
Jim’’—was baptized a little while ago, and he’s 
walked the old-medicine road all his life till now. 

We all like the Jesus road and I’m sure going to 
walk it straight myself. 


Bert Treetop’s Baby 








; bag > oe : oe as : a? — mt ~ 
ist Cor. 2: 11-16 Above: One of our finest young families among the 
: ; ; Mono Indians 

(For further information, see The New Indian, 10c; 


Twenty-five Years on American Frontiers, 15¢; Book of Remem- Below: All but one of these Crow Indians are 
brance, Feb. 6.) members of the Baptist Church 
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TODAY’S ARRIVAL: Helen, daughter of 


a retired Baptist minister 





Helen Helen's father 
e 


Re i 





The denomination is cooperating with 2118 ministers and missionaries through the Retiring Pension 
Fund in arranging to provide a retiring pension at the age of 05 (360 such pensions are now being 


paid). It also makes grants to 2305 beneficiaries who could not receive retiring pensions. 


—_—- 


Our speaker is the daughter of a beneficiary 
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M* father has been a Baptist minister for fifty- of the grant made to father by the denomination 
one years. Since he resigned his last pas- from its fund for aid to old ministers. The check 
torate supplies have not received each month is 


been very numerous and used to meet the small 


it has been difficult to payments. 


live. If the present pen- Again and again 


sion plan had been in father and mother have 


force before father be- expressed their thanks 


came sixty-five he might for the denominational 


have taken advantage of help, and we children 
it and now receive a pen- also join in thanking 


everybody. 


sion amounting to one- 





half the average salary 





which he was paid. But ee es : f 
iy alt eae The little home made possible by the Ist Cor. 3: 5-9 
of course that was im- cnt 
denomination 
possible, for he - was 


sixty-five before the plan “was in Operation. (For further information, see A Morning in the Office of the Minis- 
ters and Missionaries Benefit Board, free; Book of Remembrance, Oct. 6.) 

My married sister and brother have contributed 

to the support of father and mother, and I live at 


home and turn in all Ican. The garden has given a 





good yield until this last summer. Father was not 


able to work as much as usual because he slipped and 








fell on the ice last winter and has been lame since. 
The chickens have done their share and the straw- 
berry patch has been a blessing. 

Father now works at the oil station two blocks 
away and mother canvasses and works for neighbors 


a little. All of us together make it possible to pay 





taxes and insurance. and secure food and clothes. 


The purchase of a little home is possible because Saying Grace 
5 
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Native home in Congo 


TODAY’S ARRIVAL: 


A teacher from one of 
the Baptist Schools 
in the Congo 





: cs = cS aes oe 2 ms 
A Congo chief and convert 





disease. 


which is now more than 15,000. 





Belgian Congo—a land of mountains, high plateaus, jungle forests, extensive waterways and dread 
At two of our eight Congo stations, Sona Bata and Banza Manteke, the missionary effort 


has heen particularly blessed in the past few years. 
Our guest will tell us of a newer work at Kinkosi, in a territory 


larger than Massachusetts 





Baptisms have doubled the church membership, 





_s 





WENTY-TWO days after leaving Sona Bata, 

where our training school is located, I arrived 
at Kinkosi, a village of the Bambala tribe. This was 
my first visit and I was anxious to see the work of 
David Nyanzi, a convert of our mission, who had 
been the missionary teacher there for three years. 

Stirring days followed my arrival when the 
crowds came into Kinkosi. The great chief of 
Fwakamba was carried in a hammock. He was 
seated on two leopard skins, a string of lion's 
teeth was around his 
neck and he held a red 
umbrella over his head. 
He modestly demanded 
ten new teachers for his 
villages. Twenty-three 
other chiefs insistently 
asked for a station and 
missionaries tO serve 
their villages. We were 
sad beyond measure as 


we acknowledged our 





inability to take ad- _ 
Heathen 
vantage of these oppor- dress 


tunities. 
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I learned that many Bambala teachers could 
not afford to buy New Testaments. In some of 
their schools two books had to serve forty chil- 
dren, and, lacking slates, these children used a 
finger or a stick to trace their writing lessons in 
the sand. 

Knowing these things I was speechless when 
David Nyanzi made an accounting for the past nine 
months at Kinkosi and handed me 1,350 francs after 
paying his twenty-two teachers. What generosity 
in the face of need! 


A further evidence of the power of the gospel 
was shown before I left in the 
great number of inquirers desir- 
ing baptism, of whom 223 were 
accepted. And so under all con- 
ditions the light of the Cross 
shines in the hearts of men. 


1st Cor. 4: 10-13 


(For further infor- 
mation, sce Belgian 
Congo: Missionary Cam- 
eralog, 10c; Hewing a 
Station Out of the Afri- 
can Jungle, 1c.) 
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anuary 0 


TODAY'S ARRIVAL: Mollie Carpendale, whose childhood was spent 
in Siberia, near the Arctic Circle 











soul that only the gospel can drive away. 
and of her experience with a Baptist colporter. 





rn 


Dressed quite like an Eskimo is our young friend from the far North. She speaks to us of life in 
a part of the world where there is not only the long Arctic night of the seasons, but a night of the 
She also tells us of her new home in the United States 


year made 134,500 calls, visiting families in isolated districts, and sold or distributed 21,914 Bibles 


and religious tracts 





In this country there are 05 colporters who fast 
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AM Mollie Carpendale, 
- twenty years old, from 
East Cape in Siberia, not far 
from Bering Sea. We had 
the long Arctic days and 
nights where I was born, for 
if you will look up East Cape 
on the map you will find 
that it is near the Arctic 
Circle. I could tell you 


that home inthe Northland; 
of the wonderful northern 
lights which fillthe sky with 
brilliant, waving streams of 
color; of the great wild crea- 
tures of the ice fields, the 
polar bear, the reindeer, the walrus and the seal. 
It is far from all civilization, with no church, no 
preaching of God’s word, and no religious instruc- 
tion for the children. 


For many years my father was a fur trader, but 
after the revolution in Russia we lost everything. It 
was natural for us to turn our eyes toward the United 
States, because people frequently crossed the narrow 
sea that separated us from Alaska and we heard much 
about your country as the land of liberty. 


Finally father got mother and the children— 
eight of us—out of the country, with the help of a 
United States steamer which carried us first to Nome, 
Alaska, and later to Seattle, Washington. It wasa 
great change from East Cape, where the only kind of 
house we knew was the igloo, or hut, built of snow 
blocks. 


By God's goodness I was given shelter in a 
Christian home some distance from Seattle on Puget 
Sound. To this home a Baptist colporter missionary 
came and preached the first sermon I ever heard. 
Later, at asummer assembly, I listened to a wonder- 
ful sermon, and when the young people were asked 
to give themselves for anything God might want them 





Mollie Carpendale 


to do, and more than a hundred went to the front, I 
couldn’t help going, too. I gave myself to Christ 
and soon after I was baptized. I took the Christian 
Life Service pledge, and now I long to go back to 
Siberia and tell all the people about Jesus. Every 
night I read the Bible to my mother and my younger 
brothers and sisters. Two of them are now Chris- 
tians. So you see that while I prepare myself to go 
back to Siberia, Ido what Ican where Iamby telling 
my own family about Jesus. 


many interesting things of - 


Ist Cor. 5: 6-8 


(For further information, see Book of Remembrance, 
Apr. 14, July 31, Aug. 12, Sept. 3, Oct. 4.) 





The eight Carpen- 
dale children in 
their native 
costume 
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Ainan, a converted bandit 
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Bana school—A great deal of the construc- 


tion was done by a missionary with 
his own hands 





Native preacher and family, Mong Lem 
Center: a Bana chief 


when I heard of a Christian mission on the Burma 
side. AsIwas not satisfied with my life, I decided 
to go and see these Christians that the hill people 





In Chinese territory, close to the border of 


Burma, in a wild, mountainous region fifteen 
days’ journey from a railroad, a great mass 
movement toward Christianity is taking place 
among two tribes, the Lahus and the Was. 
There are two Baptist mission stations in 
Mong Lem, as the district is known, and 
they report a church membership of upwards 
of 17,500, with 13,000 baptisms in a period 
of four years. Ainan, horn in upper Burma, 
is now a successful Baptist evangelist in this 
border district where once his name was feared 


by every traveler 











OW I, Ainan, born into 

the Tribe of Tai, was sent 

as a boy to a Buddhist monas- 
tery; how I was trained there to 
be a priest and finally became 
chief priest; how in a passion of 
revolt against Buddhism I left 
the monastery to become a rob- 
ber, a chief of bandits; how I 
was rescued from this violent 
and soul-destroying life to be- 
come a servant of Jesus Christ— 
all this may seem astounding to 





were talking about. Thus I found my way tothe 
Baptist Missionin Kengtung, and was there so 
impressed with the life and teaching that I was 
converted and baptized. 

In the mission school I studied in order that I 
might teach others; I became a preacher and held 
pastorates in Burma. NowIam anevangelist on the 
Chinese side of the frontier. 

What I havedoneisdone. The glory is Christ's 
who made possible this movement of the hill people 
toward Christianity. Now I look eagerly in the di- 
rection of tomorrow, even as our hilltop villages 
of Bana overlook the valleys. That is why I am 
glad to see the Baptist school at Bana training so 
many Lahu young people. 

Then I perceive changes 
coming beyond the neighbor- 
hood of Bana and the Lahu 
country, for the gospel will 
show a new way of life to the 
Was, the only tribe where you 
will now find head hunters. 
Remember that it is the teach- 
ings of a false religion that 
make them bring home the 
heads of human beings. It is 
part of areligious rite, observed 
twice a year. 


Yes, even the head hunters 
can become good Christians. 
As the gospel is carried to them 
they are discovering that Christ 
is the shepherd of the Mong 
Lem hills, even as He is the 
shepherd of all the world. 


those who do not understand, 

but to you and to me it is not 

strange, for we know no limit é 

to the power of redeeming love. A visitor caught in the school 
I was still living by rob- chicken-house. 

bery, by preying on caravans in 

the passes of the border hills, 





Ist Cor. 6: 19-20 


(For further information, see A Visit to a Lahu Village, free; Missionary Survey: Burma, free; Book of Remembrance, April 25.) 
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anuary 5 


TODAY’S ARRIVAL: The secretary of a Northern Baptist State Convention, 


who brings a map for. our inspection 
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Its handwriting is 


HE record of a single year may be taken as typi- 

cal of what our State Conventions are doing all 
the time. In that one year they had to their credit 
these achievements, which, like the secretary's map, 
shows but a few of a vast number of activities: 

More than one hundred new churches organized 
at points of strategy in suburban small towns and 
Open country areas. 

Literally thousands of new members received as a 
result of personal evangelism and revival meetings. 
New fields entered and old neglected fields revived. 
Parsonages built, new churches erected and other 
property improvements made at a cost of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

Foreign-speaking groups organized and build- 
ings provided under trained pastoral leadership. 


Student pastors supposted at educational cen- 
ters, with several adequate buildings erected, 
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all over the State 


of which the denomination may well be proud. 

Church edifice revolving funds inaugurated for 
new work, particularly in suburban areas. 

Quite a number of larger parishes in the open 
country instituted, by combining several fields under 
a trained pastor. 

A general movement better to house and man 
churches in vast and rapidly growing suburban areas 
in cities of 300,000 or less population. 

The efficiency of churches developed and their 
participation in the wider work of the denomination 
encouraged. 

Churches trained and stimulated by helpful 
cooperation with the pastor and church officers. 

Ist Cor. 8:9-13 
(For further information, see What Some Rural Pastors Are Do- 


ing, 10c; In Out-of-the-Way Places, xc; Book of Remembrance, ‘‘State 
Missions”’ in Index of Subjects.) 








Beautiful Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 


TODAY'S ARRIVAL: Barbara Davis, a Baptist student 





In the past Baptists with a vision of the 

world’s need of trained Christian men and 

women laid the foundations of schools and 

colleges in which there are today 35,000 stu- 

dents. Our visitor tells us why she decided 
to enter one of these Baptist colleges 














CHOSE to go toa Baptist college because I knew 

that there I would meet other young people who 
had the same aims and standards of life as had been 
imparted tome inmyownhome. I wanted tospend 
four years in an environment where the principal em- 
phasis is not on the importance of success in terms 
of money, business advancement or athletics; I 
wanted a school where the average student would be 
given the average chance and anoutlook certain tobe 
of some service in the everyday world. I wanted to 
be with a group of students who would regard busi- 
ness, the professions or trade simply as an outlet for 
doing good to others. Students trained in colleges 
with the Baptist heritage and customs would seem 
to me to absorb unconsciously the basic principles 


of independent thought and action. They are under * 


influences that encourage worthy attainment, not 
meteoric and selfish, but rather developing the atti- 
tude toward life that gains for one the reputation 
of being a ‘‘good neighbor.” 

Then there is another appeal that Baptist col- 
leges have for me. I can’t think of anything more 
thrilling than to have a chance to know intimately 
the sons and daughters and friends of the great body 
of Baptist missionaries and ministers, including those 
who have served in some foreign country. In our 
denominational school are many of these young 


people who have been sent home by their parents 
from various missionary fields. I find that often they 
have come to the same college where their fathers or 
mothers, or perhaps both parents, studied, and one 
of the reasons why I shall always love my alma 
mater is that it is represented by unselfish service in 
so many different parts of the world. 

Mostly I’m attending a Baptist college because 
I want to belong to a great body of Christian young 
people who, when they go out to become working 
members of society, will 
be leaven for the good of 
our own country and the 
world. With breadth of 
understanding, an appre- 
ciation of international 
good-will and the broth- 
erhood of races, and with 
the knowledge of the 
basic principles of science 
and the arts, all of which 












1st Cor. 
9: 19-23 


(For further 
information, 
see Are College 
Students Losing 
Their Faith?, 


I expect to find in the free; Book of 
. te d h Remembrance, 
training and atmosphere Ton. 7.) 







of a Baptist college, how 
could I better fit myself 
to be a good Christian 
American? 





Swasey Chapel, Denison University 
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anuary 10 


TTODAY’S ARRIVAL: Josuda, a Christian girl from India and member of a 
Baptist church in that country 









On mission fields many churches, like the one our visitor will tell us about, give liberally, according 
to their means, to aid in carrying the gospel to others. 
are keen to see the essentials of religious life, and Josuda speaks not only for the young people who 
are followers of Christ in her own land, but for forward-looking Christian youth throughout the world 





Young Baptists, wherever they happen to live, 
















OME to our village in 
Bengal, India, on the 
first Sunday of the month and 
you will see the treasurer of 
our church sitting on a mat on 
thefront veranda. Beside him 
is a pile of little contribution 
bags and as each man comes 
up to attend the service, he re- 
ceives from the treasurer as 
many bags as there are mem- 
bers of his family. He puts 
into each bag as much money 
as he has determined to give, 
and then distributes the bags 
to everyone in his family. 
They hand them in as their individual offerings. 
And so we have the principle: something from 
each one, regularly, twelve times a year. 

We believe that we must not be less punctual in 
meeting our obligations to the Lord’s work than in 
paying for our food or clothes. This is the view of 
Christians who are very poor, for our church is ina 
village of the Santals, whose poverty isextreme. Yet 





The bearer of today’s 
message 


sills 


we have a brick church, paid for entirely by our- 
selves. 

I have been told of your effort to have all North- 
ern Baptist churches pay one-twelfth of their mis- 
sionary quotas each month and that makes me think 
of our treasurer with his pile of little bags. The 
weather here is not so good for sitting on the front 
veranda at all seasons, and perhaps your treasurer 
had better stay inside sometimes. 

Now someone reminds me that your plan is 
for the church to give one-twelfth each month, but 
for every member to bring his individual share every 
Sunday, so that when the month is up the church 
treasurer will have the twelfth ready in his hand. 
That is better than our plan and all our people should 
know it. 

I have heard from American friends of 
‘One-twelfth on time, every time’’ 
Is it the rule in your 


your slogan: ‘ 
—that seems good to me. 
church? 


1st Cor. 10: 12-13 
(For further information, see Missionary Survey: 


Bengal Orissa, free; Bengal Orissa: Missionary Cameralog, 
price roc.) 





Our treasurer, sitting on the veranda, hands each member a contribution bag 
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anuary 11 


TODAY’S ARRIVAL: Rosa Mendez, an Aztec maid from Mexico 


Yn OS i ED 








Youth holds high hopes for Mexico. 
tial to the development of Protestant Christianity. Four splendid schools, the Theological Seminary 
and the Boys’ High School at Saltillo, the Colegio Internacional at Monterey, and the Colegio 
Howard at Puebla, are contributing splendidly to the strengthening of the churches hy broducing 
The speaker is a new teacher in Colegio Howard 


pastors and tea chers. 








In the present religious situation, Mexican leadership Is essen= 








IND friends, my name is Rosa Mendez, and Iwish 
to thank you for making-me so welcome in 
your pleasant home. It is not like my home in our 
old Aztec town in the State of Puebla, Mexico. Still, 
while my mother 
lived that home was 
dear to me, even 
though it was light- 
ed only by candles 
and had a floor of 
earth. 

After my mother 
died I was very un- 
happy. I was only 
twelve years old, 
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Rosa Mendez 


but my brother wanted 
me to marry a friend 
of his. My uncle opposed 
this and sent me to live 
with some relatives in 
another town, where I 
joined the Baptist church. 
When my brother and uncles heard about my go- 
ing to the Baptists they hurried to the house, bang- 
ing at the door and calling out in angry voices. They 
said many insulting things because I had been bap- 
tized, and dragged me by main force back with them 
and locked me in a room and kept me prisoner. 


. 
Brae 
Ra al 


How Rosa traveled to 
Puebla 





I was very sad, but one day someone secretly 


brought me a letter from the members of my church 
saying that they were praying for me, and that my 
pastor would take me to Puebla to live in the Hos- 
pital Latino Americano and attend the Baptist school 


ifIcould only getaway. Iwaseager to go, but knew 
not how to escape. 

Finally, my sister, who had never been against 
me, helped me one day to meet my pastor and friends. 
With them I fled to Puebla, frightened at the thought 
of pursuit, but happy to be ina Christian atmosphere. 

Imagine how strange everything was! I knew 
very little Spanish because my native tongue is the 
Aztec. I asked more questions than a four-year-old, 
for the customs were so new to me. Just think—I 
had never worn shoes before in my life! 

Four years I lived in that wonderful Baptist 
Hospital and attended school. Iwas givenascholar- 
ship for normal training and, after I graduated, be- 
gan to teach in Colegio Howard. 

All this has been possible 
because of my Baptist friends. 
Ican never thank you enough 
for your share in sending the 
light of the gospei to Mex- 
ico and in giving me an op- 
portunity to teach my people 
the true meaning of Chris- 
tianity. 









Phi Colegio Howard, Puebla, Mexico 
Ist Cor. 10:31-11:1 


(For further information, see Twentieth Century Dis- 
coveries in Southern Seas, 5c; Book of Remembrance, Nov. 21.) 
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In iversity 


TODAY'S ARRIV AL: A Christian student from Waseda L 










When the Waseda hasehall team toured the 
United States and played the teams of some 
of the largest American universities, a Baptist 
missionary in Japan was asked to accompany 
the players on the trip. That alone tells 
the story of the relations that exist between 
Baptists and the students and faculty of this 
great university in the Orient. Attend to 


what our young Japanese visitor has to say 

























Scott Hall, Waseda University 





ae 


] AST year you welcomed in America one of our Waseda young men, Tamio Abe, when he came here 

to play for Japan in the Davis Cup tennis contests. Of course, all the students are very proud that 
Tamio Abe became the singles and doubles tennis champion of Japan, but I want to speak of some other 
‘easons why the name of this young man should be remembered by Christians in America. 

When he returned to Japan after the conclusion of the tennis contests last year, it was to become a 
teacher at Mabie Memorial, the famous Baptist school for boys at Yokohama, for Tamio Abe is not only 
an exceptional athlete, but an outstanding Christian. You would not think it strange that this is so if 
you were to become acquainted with his distinguished father, Professor I. Abe, a member of the faculty of 
Waseda University, and recently elected to the Japanese Diet. Professor Abe has long been an outstand- 
ing Christian leader in his country and was responsible for the founding, many years ago, of the Waseda 
Christian Brotherhood. It was largely through his 
influence, also, that the Japan Baptist Mission 


opened near the university, a number of years ago, a 
















dormitory for Japanese young men. The Christian 
atmosphere created by these organizations has had 
a strong influence on the life of Tamio Abe. For 
more than twenty years we have had Professor Abe’s 
help and counsel at Waseda and now we have his 
son at Mabie. The son, following the example of 
his eminent father, will continue the name of Abe 
on the roll of Christian education in Japan. Keen 


of mind, strong in body, Christlike in spirit, he is 





well prepared for the important work he has been 
called to do at Mabie. 


Ist Cor. 11: 23-25 


(For further information, see 
Japan: Missionary Cameralog, 10c; Mis- 


sionary Survey: Japan, free: Book of Re- Helen Wills greets Timaig Abe 


membrance, Apr. 18.) 
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anuary 13 


TODAY’S ARRIVAL: Mary James, a young American woman who 


serves asa volunteer visitor in homes of foreign-speaking people 





during the day. 





More than 3,000 Northern Baptist women are engaged in Christian work among foreign-speaking 


people. 
hope to thousands of isolated and bewildered mothers who are living in our country, which to them 


In this service of love they are without any financial remuneration, bringing joy and new 


has such a strange language and so many queer customs. 
She teaches English in foreign homes in the evening and visits homes and helps 


in a Sunday school in a Mexican “box-car” camp on Sunday afternoons 


Our visitor who speaks today is employed 








NE Sunday, soon after I started working at the 
camp, I called at Jasos’ home and met there a 
friend of his, a man of about thirty who lived at 
another camp. After a few ordinary remarks he be- 
gan asking me very serious questions about Jesus 
Christ and salvation. It was the first time any one 
there had ever opened the subject of his own accord. 
I answered him as best I could in Spanish and quoted 
several texts that I had memorized from my Spanish 
Bible. Before he left he asked me if I could get him 
a Bible. I saw that he received a Bible and for sev- 
eral months I didn’t hear anything more of him. 
Then he sent word through Jasos, asking if I could 
send him Manzanos de Oro, the Spanish Sunday school 
paper. I subscribed to it for a year for him and when 
the subscription expired, I renewed it, wondering, as 
I did so, if it was really worth while. 
Not long after, a new family moved into the 
camp, relatives of Jasos. One Sunday something was 





said about reading the Bible, and the mother in this 
new family gave a wonderful testimony. She said 
that they had been living with the man to whom | 
had given the Bible and papers and that all he did 
was to read, late at night and every moment he had 
a chance. But the best part was this: every evening 
when he had finished his meal, he brought out his 
Bible and told all those who lived in the house with 
him that they must be quiet and listen while he read 
God’s Word. Since then I have met several people 
who have lived with him (he had no family) and 
they have all given the same testimony. Surely, 
‘*My word shall not return unto me void, but shall 
accomplish the thing whereto I sent it."’ 


Ist Cor. 12:12-13 


(For further information, see Portals of the Future, 5c; 
A Hungarian Landlord with a Heart, 5c; Book of Remem- 
brance, Oct. 14.) 


Where our Mexican friends live 
in Chicago 





Mexican mothers in front of Mrs. 
Jasos’ home 
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Mexican Sunday School Class, 
Chicago 








naturally into the Chris- 





anuary 14, 


TTODAY’S ARRIVAL: 


One of the teachers in a Baptist girls’ school in Assam 





Assam. 


our schools in Assam speaks 





No people stand more in need ot the help and prayers of 
Baptists than the young Christians of the hill tribes in 
Our missionaries have struggled long to plant the 
gospel seed in that difficult field and the future depends 
upon our ability and willingness to go on fitting youth for 


Christian leadership. A missionary teacher from one of 








HERE was a 

strange woman 
in the garden, a 
woman from the 
Mikir Hills. She 
had an impassive 
and not too amiable 
face and in her bar- 
baricdressshewould 
perhaps remind you 
of an Apache In- 
dian, if you ever 
saw an Apache. I 
was surprised when 
I saw her near our 
school and still 
moresurprised when 
I went out to speak 
to her and was told that she was Kateng’s mother 
and wanted to take her daughter away from us to 
her home in the hills. 

Kateng is a girl who has grown up in our school. 
When she was a baby her mother, who now appeared 
so unexpectedly, had . 
abandoned her. A Chris- 
tian woman in the hills 
took charge of her and 
brought her to our school 
when she was old enough. 
She found in our dormi- 
tory a happy home, grew 





Kateng and her mother 


tian faith and life, and 
was baptized. 

But here we were, 
confronted by the frown- 
ing Mikir woman who 
demanded that Kateng go 
with her. Finally it was 








Classmates of Kateng in the Nowgong School 
Ist Cor. 13: 1-3 

(For further information, see The Jubilee Year at Nowgong, Assam, 10c; Book of Remembrance, July 14, Oct. 24, Nov. 13, Nov. 29.) 
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arranged that Kateng was to go home with her 
mother for the six weeks’ summer vacation. We 
let her go with misgivings, in spite of the mother’s 
promise that she would be back on time. 

School reopened, but Kateng did not appear, so we 
sent three reliable schoolboys to find her and escort 
her down from the Mikir Hills. They found her at 
the home of the Christian woman with whom she 
had lived asa child. The girl had gone that far alone 
from her mother’s home, but was afraid to travel the 
rest of the way without protection, for fear had been 
in her heart when she had started back to us. 

Kateng told us all about it when she returned 
to the school. Because she refused to go through a 
ceremony which would restore her caste, her mother 
turned her out of the house and compelled her to 
stay outside for three days and three nights. In 
spite of exposure and suffering, Kateng steadfastly 
refused to bow down to the heathen household gods. 
She saw that her only hope of ever returning was to 
run away, so she escaped and started back to us as 
soon as she could. 

Now ene is faithfully continuing her train- 

- aa ing in our school at Now- 
gong and she sends you 
this message: ‘‘My heart 
is heavy when I think of 
the condition of my peo- 
ple. At the earliest pos- 
sible moment I am going 
-ack to them to make 
known the teachings and 
promises of Jesus. Pray 
for me as I go, and pray 
for my relatives, and all 
others dwelling in the 
Mikir Hills, that their 
eyes may soon be opened 
to the gospel light.’’ 
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B. Y. P. U. Convention, Kansas City, 1928 


TODAY'S ARRIVAL: A former president of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America 
















Our young people give great emphasis to the 
place ot Christ in everyday life. They 
believe that Christ is for all of life and that 
everything one does should be determined by 
His ideais. 
young people stand on the questions of world 


Our visitor tells us where our 


peace, race prejudice and prohibition 














EVERAL thousand representatives of our large 
host of Baptist young people, believing that the 
present practice of settling national differences by 
war is at variance with the faith and practice of the 
spirit and fellowship of Jesus Christ, and that war is 
one of the greatest obstacles to be overcome in win- 
ning the world for Christ, recorded themselves as 
favoring the abolition of war. To that end they ex- 
pressed hearty approval of the recent accomplish- 
ments in securing covenants with other nations - 
which move us closer to our goal, and agreed to sup- 
port every sane movement that looks toward the 
outlawry of war in the world. They dedicated 
themselves to the task of proclaiming Christ to the 
world, believing that this goal will be accomplished 
through the universal acceptance of Him. 
Believing that the problem of race prejudice and 


assumed racial superiority brings disastrous results 
and is not in keeping with the Christian life, they 


pledged themselves to do all in their power to cure 
and eliminate this curse of race antipathy in order 
that we may have one comradeship with Christ 
uniting all mankind in love and service. 

Believing that in the face of the attempts being 
made to modify the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, and the unsettled 
conditions such attempts produce, Christian citizens 
ought not toremain silent, the young people, in their 
Convention held in July, 1928, went on record by 
formal resolution endorsing and agreeing to support 
for election such candidates only as are known to be 
personally in sympathy with the conscientious en- 
forcement of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Ist Cor. 13: 4-7 


(For further information, see Book of Remembrance, Feb. 16.) 





M. Briand, Premier of France, si gning the treaty to outlaw war 
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TTODAY’S ARRIVAL: Solom Gabeau, a young volunteer Christian worker 
from Haiti 








from district to district preaching. 








Our friend from Haiti is a tailor by trade, and went to the northern part of the island to earn his 


living, but shocked by the spiritual need of people who had never heard the gospel, he began to go 
There began a remarkable turning to God in that section, a 


revival which has overflowed the boundaries of Haiti, as the story related hy our visitor shows 








F you were to come with me to the Island of Haiti 
you would find our Baptist church members as 
cordial and friendly as any youever met. Very soon 
you would observe one characteristic trait in them. 
When a Haitian is converted 
and baptized his first thought 
is to go and bring somebody 
else into the church. He is 
not satisfied until he has told 
all his friends and persuaded 
as many of them as possible to 
accompany him to church and 
hear the gospel. 

This eager desire to share 
the good news of salvation 
causes the seed planted by 
missionaries to multiply in 
unexpected ways. Churches 
spring up in places where no missionary has preached 
and even in territory outside of the Baptist field. 

Haiti is an island shared by two governments. 
The western part is the Republic of Haiti; the eastern 
part is the Dominican Republic, or Santo Domingo, 
as the Spanish people call it. There is no Baptist 
mission in Dominican territory, but some of our Bap- 
tists of Haiti crossed the boundary and in a short 









A rura! home in Haiti 


time they had interested citizens 
of the Dominican Republic who 
wanted to become Christians too. 
It was not long before there were 
enough to form achurch and these 
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A cock-pit church is like this 
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good people said, ‘‘Now we must build a house of 


worship.”’ 
However, there was opposition and permission 


could not be obtained to erect a Baptist chapel. 


Somebody in authority, 
friendly to the project, said, 
“We cannot give you a per- 
mit for a church, but you can 
build a cockpit.”’ 

Now cock-fighting is a 
popular sport in all parts of 
the Island of Haiti, and to 
build’a cockpit is nothing out 
of the ordinary. So the Bap- 
tists forthwith built one, but 
they put a roof over it. They 
held church services there and 
from this strange structure 
sheltered by a roof, but open at the sides, rang the 
Christian hymns which they so dearly love to sing. 

You will rightly think that where the free gos- 
pel awakens such zeal to worship God there is a 
fruitful field for missionary effort. I could tell you 
many other stories of Christian work expanded by 
the voluntary labor and sacrifice of the Haitian Bap- 
tists; of missions, planted by students in our Baptist 
schools and of ardent youths who have gone out 
to preach. It is the simple truth that Haiti can be 
evangelized from coast to coast. 

Ist Cor. 13: 8-13 


(For further information, see Twentieth Century Discoveries in 
Southern Seas, 5c; Book of Remembrance, Mar. 11.) 









The youth of Haiti. Class in a mission school 
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Feeding the Jubilee crowd 





TODAY’S ARRIVAL: Two Kachin Baptists from Burma, our largest and 
oldest mission field 








The Kachins, one of the racial groups among 
whom our denomination carries on missionary 
work in Burma, send us a delegation that 
bubbles with enthusiasm. These young people 
are still under the spell of the extraordinary 
festival with which the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Christian work among their people 
was celebrated at Bhamo, near the northeast 

border of Burma. A young woman, Naw Lee, 
( speaks for these fine and loyal Christians 











OU should know how our hearts have been 

strengthened by the great jubilee of the Kachin 
Baptists held at Bhamo in 1927. What a crowd! 
They say there were nearly 7,000 in attendance and 
that must be true, for my own badge was numbered 
6,554. Every open space was full of booths and tents 
and there was a great mandat, a bamboo tabernacle, 
where the meetings were held. There seemed to be 
a mile of tables! We were glad that we could use 
banana leaves for plates and eat with our fingers, 
without having dishes to wash, as the missionaries 
do. Then there was the Karen band, which played 
beautifully the sacred music. 

It thrilled my heart to hear about the first Kachin 
people who became Christians. The grandson of 
one of the first seven to be baptized was at Bhamo 
as one of the secretaries, and some who attended 
were of the fifth generation of Christians. 

I can never forget the women’s meeting—a 
thousand of us women, by ourselves, thinking, 
planning and working that all Kachin womanhood 
may know the Lord. I resolved to put by some rice, 
or a chicken, or some money every Sunday to help. 


There are now five Bible women at work. A few 
years ago we would not have dared to send our 
women out inthis manner. Noweven the chiefs and 
elders ask them to come. 

If only you could have seen the jubilee crowd 
Sunday forenoon! When we sang ‘‘Jesus shall reign 
where’er the sun,’’ I knew it was true because there 
were so many tribes and nationalities gathered— 
Burmese, Chinese, English, American, Kachin, In- 
dian, Lisu, and I don’t know how many others. 
Everybody sang in his own tongue and it was won- 
derful. When we were told that the whole Bible 
was now translated into the Kachin language, 
we all rose to our feet 
and cheered. 

I wish you could 
have been with us and 
rejoiced, for you would 
have known then how 
our people have been 
blessed by the gospel 


message. 










Ist Cor. 15: 9-11 





« 


Lower: A 





Oval: Our two Kachin guests from Burma. 


Kachin band 


(For further information, see Missionary Pioneers Among the Kachins, free; Burma: Missionary Cameralog, 15¢; Missionary Survey: Burma, 
free; Book of Remembrance, Jan. 8.) 
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anuary 15 


TODAY’S ARRIVAL: Antonia, a Christian girl from 
the lower west side of New York City 


Kindergartens, child clinics, and dispensaries, daily vacation Bible 


schools, fresh air camps, and other child welfare activities are fostered by 
our missionaries on home and foreign fields. A young girl from New 


York City speaks to us 














AVE you ever walked down lower Fifth Avenue in the twilight and seen 

the gleaming cross on the tower of the old Judson Memorial Church? 

If you have had that experience, then perhaps you have guessed how that light 
has penetrated into the darkest corners of innumerable homes about Washing- 
ton Square, my home among them. Asa small girl Ican remember being rushed 
off to kindergarten by my oldest sister, who took the place of mother to a fam- 
ily of six, and being greeted by the Judson kindergarten teacher. The radiant 
smile of the teacher still lives in my memory and in that of two older sisters who 


~ had preceded me at Judson. 


‘Churn, churn, churn, this is the way we churn.”’ 

“What is that?’’ you ask. 

Why, the Judson kindergarten churned butter to the tune of this little 
song and actually saw the cream changed to rich yellow butter which was eater 
with graham crackers and milk at lunch time. Before eating, thirty or more 
small heads bowed in reverence to God. 

That was the beginning of many happy years at Judson. Sometimes we 
planned long and carefully for wonderful parties where we could invite our 
mothers and sisters and, as we grew older, the boys, too. And in all our play, 
club, class or Sunday school, the missionary talked so naturally of Jesus as a 
friend that He became our friend too. 

I can never forget the day I was taken into the home of Christian 
people who wanted to make some little Judson girl happy at Christmas time. 
That home became my home, its pleasures my pleasures, the friends who gath- 
ered there my friends. Because of friendship there dawned that memorable 
day on which I joined the Judson Church. 

Some day when I have settled in a home of my own, the love and the beauty 
which will be there will be a lovely flower springing from the ever rich soil of 
the Judson garden, just as my present home today finds much of its beauty from 
the same source. 

I don’t know whether or not you have guessed that I am an Italian, but one 
of the joys of Judson is that there they forget all about the things that keep peo- 
ple apart, they are so busy living the religion that brings people together. 

1st Cor. 15: 50-58 
(For further information, see The Spirit of the Christian Center, 10c; Book of Remembrance,**CityMissions.’”) 
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anuary 10 


TODAY’S ARRIVAL: A girl from Mather Industrial School 








is greatest. 


Mather is a Boarding School for Negro girls at Beaufort, South Carolina. It was founded in 1868 
by Mrs. Rachel Crane Mather of Boston and serves especially the Sea Island section, where the need 


This is one of sixteen schools and colleges in the South through which the denomination 


is helping both men and women of the Negro race to obtain a Christian education 
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Y name’s Odessa. When I got your invitation 

I said to myself, it’s a long way to where those 
Northern Baptist folks live, but they have helped 
me and so many other colored girls that I’m going. 
So here Iam. My home is in South Carolina and 








we live in the country. My father is an invalid and 
my mother does the best she can to raise the chil- 
dren—nine of them. I am seventeen, and the oldest 
of the nine. 

When I was little I made up my mind to get an 
education. The only school near my home at that 
time was a little country school in a one-room build- 
ing that stood in a woodland clearing. The window 
openings had no glass, but only small wooden shut- 
ters. We had no desks, and had to sit on long un- 
comfortable benches with no backs. 
held what few books they had in their laps, or put 
them on the floor. The teacher’s desk was a large 
box turned up on end, and she had a stool instead of 
a chair. Sometimes as many as sixty children, all 
from the cabin homes of the neighborhood, attended 
this little school. Usually the teachers were young 
girls who had been able to go through the fifth or 
sixth grade. 2 

In this’ school I learned to write and to 
a little, and got as far as the third reader. 


ee: FS 
figure 
But I 


The children : 
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knew that I ought to go to a better school. I was 
now about twelve years old. My Aunt Sarah had 
been away to Mather School at Beaufort, South 
Carolina, and at Mather you learned so many things 
besides just book subjects. You were taught to 
work and cook and sew, and there was Bible study 
every day. I wanted to go to Mather too, but we 
had no money and I didn’t see how it could be done. 
I talked to my grandmother about it and she said 
we should pray and ask the Lord what to do. So 
we prayed all that summer, and sure enough, the 
Lord made a way where there was no way. 

I can’t tell you just how it was done, but that 
fall I came to Mather. I was so happy! Later on 
a World Wide Guild group in Ohio took up my sup- 
port and has cared for me ever since. 

I am a Christian and I hope to attend Mather 
until I graduate. Then I plan to teach, perhaps in a 
country school, where I can do the most good for the 
children of my race. It is my desire to serve the 
Master in any way I can, but especially as a teacher 
of little children. 

Ist Cor. 16: 1-4 


(For further information, see Schools for Negro 
Youth in the Southland, 5c; Book of Remembrance, Feb. 21.:) 








rd Hall, Mather School 





On the steps of Howa 
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TODAY'S ARRIVAL: Tom Hitchcock, one of our youthful amateur photographers, 
who shows us a moving picture film that illustrates a vital Northern Baptist probiem 
and its solution, namely, Every Member Enlistment 
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2nd Cor. 1: 3-7 


(For further information, see A Simple Outline of the Every Member Plan, free; A Manual of the Every Member Plan, free.) 
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anuary DT 


TODAY’S ARRIVAL: Sister Chrysanthemum, from South China 











i S 


Sun Wu Hsien mission hospital. 





( Sister Chrysanthemum, for that is the English equivalent of her Chinese name, is the matron in our 
In this area, which has been the hotbed of China’s revolution, 


our work, now largely under the direction of Chinese Christians, is making remarkable progress in 
the direction of self-support and local self-direction. Sister Chrysanthemum tells of one of the 
doctors in the hospital 














How Dr. Chiu traveled to his home 





A LONG time had passed since Dr. Chiu Chi-Shun had 
taken a vacation. The missionary workers insisted that 
he leave his taxing work at the hospital in Sun Wu Hsien. He 
looked forward eagerly to the happy reunion at his home in 
the northern part of the Ungkung field. But this devoted medi- 
cal assistant little dreamed that going on a vacation trip was 
to prove to be a dangerous undertaking. It was his misfortune 
to walk into a scene of terror and bloodshed, for he found the 
country around his home in the control of robbers, men or- 
ganized somewhat in military fashion, but occupied in rob- 


bing, torturing and murdering defenseless people. They set fire to houses and even burned people alive 
in order to extort money if they would not join the robber band. 

The leader in all these outrages asked Dr. Chiu to attend some of his followers who had been wounded, 
and when their wounds were dressed, he offered to pay twenty dollars. Dr. Chiu told him that he was a 
Christian and would not take money obtained as that had been, for it was money stained with blood. He 
told this bandit chief, moreover, that he was a sinner and that he ought to repent and change his way of 
life forthwith. It took courage to talk that way, when at a sign the robber captain could have had Dr. 
Chiu run through with bayonets, or drenched with kerosene and set on fire, as was actually done with some 
Hakka people in that neighborhood. Dr. Chiu was spared, however, and returned with glowing accounts 


of the Christians in his home town, 
where the Baptist church is stronger 
today than it ever was before. 

Dr. Chiu took charge of our 
mission hospital upon his return, 
the missionary doctor being on fur- 
lough. He is carrying on the med- 
ical work in a splendid way, and 
holds a daily service of worship. 

Pray for us all, in the hospital 
of Sun Wu Hsien, that we may not 
falter in the presence of danger, but 
faithfully represent Christ to our 
Chinese people. 


2nd Cor. 2: 14-17 


(For further information, see Medicine in 
China, 5c; Missionary Survey: South China, free: 
South China Missionary Cameralog, 10c; Book of 
Remembrance, June 19.) 
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Staff of a Baptist Hospital in South China 
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anuary un 


TopDAy’s ARRIVAL: Marie Cianci, from the Italian Baptist Christian Center 
at Philadelphia 





“Saying Grace’’ in a Baptist Christian Center 









Marie Cuanci will tell you how a Christian 
Center can touch foreign-speaking families 
and interpret the best that America has for 
them. Remember that what Marie tells of 
the First Italian Baptist Church and Chris- 
tian Center of Philadelphia reflects the 
spirit of more than thirty Christian Centers 
which the giving of Baptists has made pos- 


sible in many cities 





















NE day an Italian 

woman and her little 
daughter were walking 
past our Center when they 
heard beautiful singing. 
They were feeling very sad 
because of some trouble 


at home. The mother 
longed to go into the 
building to hear more 
singing. She wondered if 
it was an “‘all right” 
place. In later days she 
told one of our mission- 
aries that she wondered if 
she dared to go in. She 
said, ‘‘I was a little afraid, 
especially because I can- 
not understand English 
very well. So I sent my 
little girl in. She came 
back and told me ali about the beautiful story she had 
heard about Jesus. She said that the teacher was 





Marie Cianci 
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glad to see her and that she knew that I would like 
it as much as she did if I went. Besides, they said 
to bring others.”’ 

So the mother came and in time joined our 
church. She is the one whom neighbors cal] the 
Jesus woman because of her Christlike spirit'and her 
missionary work among her friends and neighbors. 
Although she can neither read nor write, she finds a 
way to take the word to them. 

One day this mother brought her Bible and 
asked our pastor to find John 3:16. She placed a pink 
ribbon there. She asked for another verse and placed 
a white ribbon there, and then at many other places 
she placed ribbons of different colors. Now, she 
says, ‘When I want to talk to my friends about a 
verse I just open at the right place and ask them to 
read the verse tome. In this way I get them to want 
a Bible for themselves.” 

Much happiness has come into her home and 
even radiated out into the community because of her 
example. Her husband and all her eight children are 
Christians and doing great service in the church, the 
father as deacon and the children as officers and 
teachers in the Sunday school. The women of the 
neighborhood have been so stirred that two of them 
have arranged matters at home each Wednesday 
so that they can 
give the entire 
day to visitation 
in other homes. 


2nd Cor. 3: 12-18 


(For further infor- 
mation, see The Spirit 
of the Christian Center, 
10c; Book of Remem- 
brance, June 29..) 





Baseball Team—Italian Baptist 
Christian Center, Philadelphia 








anuary 23 


TODAY'S ARRIVAL: A young man from a small city in the Middle West who is 


a leader in the young people's society in his church 








Within the ranks of our denomination there are great hosts of young people who have set for them- 
selves high standards of Christian living. To them living means giving and they interpret steward- 


ship to mean the sharing of time, talent and influence, as well as possessions. Many of them are 


seeking to live their lives under God for others rather than for themselves, for the advancement of 
the kingdom of God rather than for personal success. ur young friend was recently led to such 
a consecration of his life by a story which he heard concerning one of our leading Christian laymen. 


He repeats for us the story 














HE Northern Baptist Convention was under way in Detroit's great 

Masonic Temple. In an upper room, just before noon, a group of men 
were earnestly considering the nomination of the President. A message 
was sent from the group to Mr. Arthur M. Harris that he was wanted for a 
short conference. When he appeared, the officers of the committee told 
him that it was the unanimous desire to present his name for the presidency 
of the Convention. He was astounded. Surprise and emotion made him 
almost speechless, for he had come to Detroit without the slightest thought 
or intimation of any such happening. When he finally found his voice he 
modestly referred to what he considered his lack of qualifications for such a 
position. When he found the committee was determined to nominate him, 
he asked for time to be alone to think the matter through. It was agreed 
that he should be given until three o’clock. He then said, ‘‘I need your 
help; pray with me and for me before we separate,’’ and in that upper room 
occurred a most remarkable season of prayer. At three o'clock he returned 
and reported his willingness to accept the nomination. 

After the election was over he sought an interview with Dr. Bowler, 
ee eT m. the Executive Secretary of the Board of Missionary Cooperation, for the 
Masonic Temple—Detroit meeting Purpose of discussing immediately the responsibilities and work involved 
place of Convention which elected in the presidency of the Convention. In the course of the conference he 

Mr. Harris as President told the story of the determining influence that led him to accept the call 

of the denomination. On his way to the Detroit Convention he stopped at 
his old home town in Ohio. He walked past six well remembered houses, one of which had been his boy- 
hood home. In the others had lived five young men who had been his intimate friends. Of the six, he was 
the sole survivor. He thought much about this and asked himself, ‘‘Why have I alone been spared?’’ As, alone 
with God, he faced the responsibili- 
ties of the nominating committee’s 
proposal, he seemed to get the an- 
swer to his question. The convic- 
tion came upon him that his life 
had been prolonged in order that he 
might serve the kingdom through 
his denomination in a year of un- 
precedented activity. 

After relating this incident, Mr. 
Harris turned to Dr. Bowler and said, 
““My entire time for this year is at 
the disposal of the denomination.” 

2nd Cor. 4: 8-18 


(For further information, see Lordship and ‘ Fiala ; 
Stewardship, free; Book of Remembrance, June 14.) President Harris in his office at Baptist headquarters 
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anuary 24 


ToOpDAY’s ARRIVAL: Two Native Christians from our mission feld in 
East China 











: ae “7 
We all know about our missionary work in Shanghai, including our famous Christian school, ) 
Shanghai Baptist College, hut how many of us can tell anything about the need for Christian service 


a few miles away from the great city. In some of these sections where no missionary has ever 


labored Christianity is spreading through the efforts of the Chinese themselves. A young Chinese 


Christian, Chi Ting, tells us about it 


I SHOW you now a picture that has deep meaning to all who work and pray for a Christian China, because 

the story of this picture is a story of Chinese hearts that were moved to become missionaries to their own 
people. In winter the little Christian group met here in a sunny spot right where this picture was taken, 
and in summer beneath the shade of trees beside a brook nearby. 
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Members of the Ning-Kwoa church, meeting by the side of the road 


The members of this First Church of Ning-Kwoa were poor. No one owned his house or a hut where they 
might worship, and the owners from whom they rented forbade singing or prayer to the Christian God within 
the houses. The believers were determined, and worship went on despite opposition. Now some of these 
faithful Christians have come to possess homes of their own and services are held in them. They have raised 
enough to buy a lot and have some money towards the cost of erecting a church building. 


The church at Ning-Kwoa is about four days’ journey from Shanghai in a part of East China that few for- 
eigners have ever visited except on hunting trips. No foreign missionary has ever been there, so the church 
exists solely because of the initiative of Chinese Christians themselves. 


For a number of years the churches in the East China Mission have been putting aside a part of their gifts 
for their Chinese Home Mission Society. In the section of which I speak there are two churches whose pas- 
tors they support and which they aid in their work in outlying districts. The Ning-Kwoa church is a branch 
of one of these Chinese home mission churches. The Christian message is bearing fruit in Chinese lives and 
in Chinese churches. Now the Christians in that field are raising the remainder of the money needed to build 
the church house at Ning-Kwoa. Soon it will no longer be necessary for worshipers to seek a sun-warmed 
spot in winter or the shade of a tree in summer, because they will have a building dedicated to the worship 


of God. 
2nd Cor. 5: 16-19 


e 


(For further information, see Missionary Survey: East China, Free; Book of Remembrance, Jan. 9, June 17.) 
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anuary 25 


TODAY'S ARRIVAL: A young pastor from a rural field 
in New England 





bership of 50 or less. 








Pastors and general workers in rural areas are confronted today by as difficult church problems in a 


Of 8,000 churches 
reported in the state annuals of the Northern Baptist Convention for 1927-1928, 2,410 have a mem- 


missionary sense as perplexed our missionary leaders a generation or two ago. 


Our friend describes his experiences as a rural pastor 








ITH my wife, a bride of a few weeks, I went to 

live in a small but beautiful town in New Eng- 
land. The church membership was all but dead. 
Only a few faithful souls were struggling to minister 
to the community. Sin had been tightening its grip 
on the community as the religious consciousness 
grew dim. The condition of things had weighed 
heavily upon the conscience of the State Secretary, 
who had made an heroic attempt to rally the church 
to its opportunity to serve the community. Before 
we arrived he had succeeded in arousing enough in- 
terest to get a new foundation placed under the tot- 
tering edifice, memorial windows had replaced the 
old square glass frames and a new heating plant had 
been installed. This made a good start, but the 
church lacked a pastor and the spiritual life of the 
place was nil. 

The State Secretary offered this situation as a 
challenge to our ambition to undertake heroic ser- 
vice for the Master. So we came to this town with 
an earnest desire to build up a work commensurate 
with the need. On the first Sunday morning only a 
handful of people greeted us, and a still smaller audi- 
ence in the evening. Announcement of a midweek 
prayer meeting was met with the doubts and fears as 
to the possibility of holding one, but we started it. 

To make a long story short and to show you how 
God honors the honest, earnest, painstaking efforts 
of His people, may I tell you the situation in 
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When necessary I use snowshoes in parish work 


this rural church now, after several years’ work? 

1. The Sunday school has an enrollment of 95. 

2. A thriving young people's society is helping 
to bring the church to a point where it lives for the 
community and not om the community. 

3. There are mission study and prayer groups 
that meet each month. 

4. Missionary offerings have jumped from $8 
to $136 per year. 

5. The congregations now tax the capacity of 
the church building, morning and evening. 

6. The old parsonage has been replaced by a 
beautiful new home. 

7. The church membership has been trebled. 

How was the change wrought? What plans 
were followed? What methods used? Nothing new 
nor unusual—simply preaching and living Jesus 
Christ as faithfully as we knew how. 

As a church we thank God for the interest our 
State Secretary and the State Convention have shown 
in our work here. 


2nd Cor. 6: 11-18 


(For further information, see What Some Rural Pas- 
tors Are Doing, 10c; Plow Time and Harvest, 10c; Royal- 
ston, 10C; Book of Remembrance, Feb. 12.) 





A typical country village 
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anuary 20 


ToOpDAy’s ARRIVAL: Avula Ezekiel, a Christian youth from South India 





From Kavali, comes the young visitor. whom we welcome today. He is the first boy from his native 
settlement to go to a Christian College. If it were not for the great distance, many boys and girls 
might visit us, not only from Kavali, hut from Ongole and Nellore, stations in South India where 





long ago Baptists founded the “Lone Star Mission.” 


Avula brings greetings from these young people 














Project school building, built by teacher and pupils, 
_ Kavali, India 


| AM Avula Ezekiel, nineteen years of age, born 
into a criminal tribe. It is a delight to me to 
usher myself into your generous presence. Formerly 
I was the son of a highway robber, but now I am a 
faithful son of our Lord Jesus Christ. I wish to tell 
you about Chella, whose people were robbers even 
as mine were, attacking travelers on the roads and 
injuring them as tigers would. Now it is otherwise 
and he is one whose greatest desire is to preach the 
word of God. 

As a child, Chella was taken to Kavali Settle- 
ment, where he first met the Baptist missionaries. 
When he saw the missionary he feared him very much 
because he was so big. However, the missionary took 
some of the old people on his motor-cycle to the 
settlement, and afterwards gave advances of money 
to help build houses, so he was not feared any more. 

One night Chella had a dream that he saw Jesus 
in a cloud of light and he was 
frightened, but there instantly came 
to his mind this word from He- 
brews: ‘‘For the word of God is 
quick and powerful and sharper 
than a two-edged sword.’’ He 
started to study the Bible more 
carefully and was soon converted. , = 0 . an 





Project house built by the little children at 
Kavali, India 


Now he is in the seminary at Ramapatnam, one of the 
most important institutions in Telugu-land, and his 
wife is studying with him. They are learning the 
deep things of the gospel, so that they may spend their 
lives in teaching their own peopletoturntoGod. The 
task to which he is called is a great one and he says, 
with the Apostle Paul, ‘“Woe is me if I preach not the 
gospel.’’ Jesus prayed in the time of His ministry on 
earth and Chellaasks you to pray for him in this work. 


2nd Cor. 8: 11-15 


(For further information, see Miéssionary Survey: 
South India, free; Book of Remembrance, May 16.) 
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A jungle clinic in South India 





anuary 27 


TODAY'S ARRIVAL: Miss Evelyn, daughter of one of our missionaries 





in Porto Rico 








Yee 





So strong has been the appeal of Evangelical Christianity to the youth of Porto Rico that the island 
is celebrated as a mission field where Sunday schools are always overflowing the available buildings. 
Our Baptist work in Porto Rico is one of the most promising in all Latin America, and our 
churches, mission chapels and schools form a chain that extends from coast to coast. 
gospel 18 lodged in something more enduring than houses huilt with hands is shown hy our visitor's 


story of the behavior of a native Baptist pastor, at the time of the hurricane of 1925 _| 


That the 











Don Vincente as he brought news from his field 





ir 


WO days had passed since the cyclone. We had just 

begun to dry out our water-soaked furniture and re- 
store a semblance of order at least in the parlor. We were 
sitting down to our evening meal after a hard day’s work 
when I heard footsteps on the porch. I went to the door 
and there stood Don Vincente, one of our Baptist workers. 
His pastorate, La Cuchilla, is situated on the very top of 
the Central Mountain Range. 

‘“What’s the matter here?’’ he asked me. 

‘We are all safe, thanks to God's care,’ I responded. 
“You see, we still have ahome. And you and your family, 
how did you come through the storm?”’ 

“All well, thank God,’’ Don Vincente replied rev- 
erently. 

“Then you did not lose your home?’ I questioned in 
surprise. His face sobered as he answered, ‘‘Oh, my house, 
my church—all are gone. There is but one house stand- 
ing in La Cuchilla, but,’’ here his smile flashed back, ‘‘we 
are all saved. Not one was killed.”’ 

I invited him to eat with us, marveling the while at 


the man’s courage. He had lost all of his worldly possessions except two cows, an old hen and two little 
chicks, yet his tired eyes could still smile. We knew how he loved the house he had built with his own hands. 

As Don Vincente sat down to the table he bowed his head a moment in silent prayer. Then in 
a quiet, unassuming manner, with never a touch of boastfulness, he related his experience. 


A large group of people had gathered 
with him in the only house left standing 
in the neighborhood. With two other 
men he fought the storm from within, 
patching the holes made by the wind. A 
man brought word that all other homes 
round about had been ruined. A panic 
seized the women and children. Don 
Vincente stilled their outcries and induced 
them to sing hymns, thus averting a 
tragedy. While the storm raged on they 
sang God's praise. Don Vincente’s stead- 
iness in the presence of danger is typical 
of the way our people in Porto Rico acted 
during the hurricane, showing they hada 
spiritual anchorage in times of stress. 

2nd Cor. 9:6-9. 





Members of the Baptist church at Cidra, Porto Rico, worshiping on 


the site of their church, totally destroyed 


(For further information, see Porto Rico: The Land of Promise, 5c; Book of Remembrance, July 23. 
Read the stories of the hurricane in Porto Rico in Missions for December, 1928..) 
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anuary 26 


TODAY'S ARRIVAL: A University Pastor, one of forty who represent 


our denomination in this work 





Sunday school class of students, organized by a university pastor, at Moscow, Idaho 
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Youthful, because all men chosen for this 
service have the type of mind that always 
remains in sympathy with youth, our visitor 
is one who can give us the view both of the 
pulpit and the campus. Te gives significant 
glimpses of the relations that exist between 
the university pastors and the eighteen thou- 
sand students from Baptist homes who are in 
state and independently endowed universities 
in the territory of the Northern Baptist 


se . 
Convention 

















OOK at these pictures of the University Pastor 
at his work. 

The ‘phone rings—the telephone is always the 
alarm clock of a University Pastor. This time itisa 
group of students asking if they may come over and 
make their own lunch while they have a committee 
meeting. There is only one answer; the pastor's 
home is always at the disposal of the students. 

There are lonely times in the life of the average 
student. When holidays come and most students go 
home to be happy with their families, there are al- 
ways a few who remain behind on the deserted cam- 
pus. One University Pastor has established a custom 
of having a dinner for such students on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

However, the sphere of influence of the Univer- 
sity Pastor is wider than his home—it is the whole 
campus. Among the richest of his contributions is 
the number of friendships that result from his tactful 
ministry. It is a service that weaves into the very 
life of the university something that is both lasting 
and Christian. 
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On one campus there was organized around the 
person of the University Pastor a group of men, not 
all members of a particular denomination, who ac- 
cepted as the standard of their student relationships 
the ideals and practices of the life of Jesus. They 
pledged that in every situation on the campus they 
would do their best to act as Jesus would, and aided 
each other in keeping steadfast to that pledge. 

The University Pastor is a connecting link be- 
tween church and campus. He establishes the rela- 
tionships which make it possible for students—at a 
time when young people are facing many intellectual 
problems in their religious life—to harmonize the 
teaching of the university with their own religious 
beliefs and with the faith which has been imparted 
to them in Christian homes. 


2nd Cor. 9: 10-15 


(For further information, see Book of Remembrance, Jan. 20, 
Sept. 8, Nov. 5, Dec. 28.) 





A university pastor ‘‘At Home’’ 





anuary 20 


TODAY'S ARRIVAL: Lao Ching, a student from West China Union 
University at Chengtu 












For two months our guest has traveled to reach our home. Thirty- 
nine years ago there was no real school of any kind in this remote 
section of China. Today young men and women have the privilege 
not only of elementary education, but of higher education through 
the ministry of this fine Christian school. It is interesting to know 
how their countrymen are approached by these trained young 


Chinese Christians. 











The student speaks 

















A Chinese Colporter distributing 
Bibles 
| WILL tell you about Wu, a young man from the 
hills. Wu was helped by a missionary to go to 
West China Union University, where he studied two 
years in the Theological Department. Then he re- 
turned to his home city. He now travels out through 
the country and, coming to a roadside tea- 
drinking house, will sit down and talk 
with the people about his best friend, 
Jesus Christ. He urges them to follow 
Christ in the path of righteousness and, 
after giving each listener a Christian leaf- 
let, goes his way. 

One day Wu came to a Chinese home 
where a wedding ceremony—a lengthy af- 
fair—was in progress. The inner court- 
yard of the house was 
crowded with people in 
festive mood. Wu stop- 
ped at the door and got to 
talking with a man about 
Jesus. Soon he had every- 
one there listening atten- 
tively to him. He told 
them of the marriage in 
Cana of Galilee and of the 
blessing Christcould bring 
to every home, and then 
invited the whole com- 
pany to the chapel in the 
next village to hear more. 
Many followed him. 

Traveling with Wu 


Upper: A canal bridge. 


, 










University students in front of Van Deman Hall mem 
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in the same party was a merchant going to market 


to buy furs. Wu talked with him along the way 
and told him about the promises of Jesus. By the 
time he reached the market town the merchant was 
reciting to himself: ‘‘Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.” 

During other travels a merchant 
Cleared out the gambling implements he 
was selling because of Wu's straight- 
forward talk. A Buddhist priest threw 
the idols out of his home and began to 
pray to God the Father. In his travels 
Wu met and interested a Confucian 
scholar, a former public official, who 
was baptized a few 
months later. 

We want more men 
like Wu on the highways 
of West China; and that 
great Christian school, 
West China Union Uni- 
versity, is preparing them 
to follow in his steps. 


2nd Cor. 11:21-31 


(For further infor- 
mation, see West 
China: Missionary Cam- 





Lower: West China Union ales, 206; Bonk of Be- 


ance, Oct. 20.) 
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TODAY’s ARRIVAL: Sam Blythe, Cherokee; Joe Mingo, Creek; Franklin 
Keele, Chickasaw; Albert Cobe, Chippewa——students from 
Bacone College, Oklahoma 





Bacone. 


Church. 





The four young men who arrived today from the school for Indian youth maintained in Oklahoma 
by Northern Baptists, typify progressive Indian youth facing a very different future from that which 
confronted the children of American Indians a few years ago. 
Albert Cobe is spokesman for this quartette, who are deacons of the Bacone Baptist 
This student church last year gave $4.00 to missions to every $1.00 for local expenses— 


an exceptional church under the Coleman standard 





Thirty-two tribes are represented in 








Y name is Albert Cobe. Iam of the Chippewa 

Tribe. I first became interested in Bacone a 

year ago while a senior high school student at Has- 

kell Institute. I was anxious to know more about 

Bacone after hearing that the kind of education one 
can get there is a Christian education. 

I spent four years at Haskell Institute and for the 
first time in my life I saw young Indian boys and girls 
accept the white man’s religion. These particular 
boys and girls seemed to me the happiest and the 
most progressive of all the student body. In my first 
year at Haskell I did not try to take part in any relig- 
ious activities. I merely drifted along with the rest 
of the students. In the summer of that first year I 
went toa Y. M. C. A. camp, not because I wished 
to take part in the program, but because my chum 
was going. There I saw many Christian boys and 
each day I learned something new about what Chris- 
tianity is doing for those fellows, who are of many 
races. When I went back to Haskell I decided I 
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Left to right: Sam Blythe, Joe Mingo, Franklin 
Keele, and Albert Cobe 
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would try to live more like the “‘Y’’ fellows I met at 
camp and see if I, too, could be as happy. The fol- 
lowing year I took a more active part and then caught 
a glimpse of that something which was lacking in 
me. Iwent back homeinthesummer. The old place 
did not appeal to me; the things my friends were 
doing did not seem at allright. Then it dawned on 
me as never before, that what the people back home 
needed was that which I needed before going away 
to school. I saw the young Indians living for the 
moment only, not looking to the future. Then came 
a great desire to help them find real happiness and 
try to make them live for God. 

Thus I became more observant and saw that not 
one Indian on my reservation was a Christian and 
that many of the older Indians had never heard a 
word of the gospel. Ialso realized that my home was 
not the only Indian community that was in this con- 
dition. At Bacone, a few of us have been made to see 
more vividly that God is calling usto help our own 
people. We have answered that call and noschool is 
better qualified than Bacone to fit us for our chosen 


work. 2nd Cor. 12:2-10 


(For further information, see The New Indian, 100; 
Book of Remembrance, Jan. 13, June 13.) 





Baptismal Service, Carson Indian School, Stewatt, 
Nevada 
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TODAY: On this final day of the house party month, we have with us all our visitors who arrived in 
the thirty days preceding. Our guests decide with one accord to express their appreciation in the form of 
a round-robin and to present it to their hosts. To the friendly words of farewell they also resolve to 


append certain conclusions at which they have arrived as a result of the conversations and exchange of 


views made possible during the month. Therefore, with all the names boldly inscribed about it in a circle, 


as the ancient form of the round-robin requires, we receive the message that follows: 
















Go oar friends, 
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ACCEPTANCE OF AN ADEQUATE QUOTA IN FEBRUARY. 

EVERY MEMBER ENLISTMENT IN MARCH. 

CREATION OF AN ACTIVE CHURCH MISSIONARY 

COMMITTEE 

THE REMITTANCE OF MISSIONARY CONTRIBU- 

TIONS IN TWELVE EQUAL MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
Chen, in parting, may we remind 

gou tak YOU are the church. Bhat 


goar church does in connection 
—_ Me proarom eepenss spon 
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Elihu and Amy Norton Hang Out the Latchstring 


THEIR MOTTO—THE MORE THOROUGHLY ONE KNOWS HIS GUEST THE MORE FULLY HE CAN 
APPRECIATE AND UNDERSTAND AND BEFRIEND HIM—SOME WAYS TO 
EXPAND THE INFLUENCE OF THE JANUARY VISITS 


By Howard B. Grose 
BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


YN] WILL give them credit for having some 
7 ingenious and original ideas at head- 












i gy quarters,” said Elihu Norton, as he 
IS iG paused after a rather close and pro- 
VP. <<a] longed inspection of The Latchstring, 
Oe) which Amy had handed him as he took 





his place in the easy chair after dinner. 

“Ves,”’ said Amy, “you like it, then?” 

“T call it mighty clever as an idea, and most attrac- 
tively put into print. It’s different both in matter and 
make-up. What a fine old door that is, with the latch- 
string out—the real thing, too. You’re bound to look 
at it, outside and in. After The Log, The Quiz and The 
Chronicle, I confess I didn’t quite see how they could 
keep it up and hold the interest. But here it is, and I 
admit that the host and guest idea intrigues me. How 
about it, Amy?” 

“T’m with you, Elihu, and I’ve been wondering how 
we can get the most out of it—for ourselves and others. 
Good hosts try to know something about their guests, 
their homes and families and countries. I have an idea, 
Elihu.” 

“Never knew you without one,” said Elihu gallantly. 
“T’m all attention.” 

“You remember two years ago when we got up that 
Commentary on The Log? You know how much that 
study did for us and how it really started us in missionary 
interest.” 

“Say me, Amy, not us, for your interest started long 
before.”’ 

“T say us, for now I had a second to keep me up, and 
but for you I should never have become a ‘‘researcher- 
ess,” as you dub me.” 

“All right; but what is that idea?”’ 

“That we shall see if we can invest our guests with a 
background or perspective, and thus broaden what they 
bring us. I suggest that each morning of the month we 
read the page for that day at the breakfast table. Then 
at dinner we consider what the guest has brought us, and 
add whatever we have gathered from our reading or 
study. That ought to fasten the day’s impression.”’ 

“Capital, Amy; and I can see you now busy collecting 
crisp facts. Well, I’m a ready receptacle, anyhow.” 

“‘There’s one thing more we might do, Elihu. It seems 
selfish to keep all this to ourselves, when we have so much 
better chance than many to get the information. Why 
couldn’t we invite a little group of people to meet at our 
house on Sunday afternoon and run over the week’s 
visits? I can think now of some.of our neighbors who do 
not go to church, but who might be attracted to a simple 
gathering like this.”’ 

“Finest of the fine, Amy. Leave you alone for the 
planning. We might dragoon two or three of my bachelor 


associates, too. Here’s with you to the limit for a great 
January—hold on, Amy; I’ve just got an idea, too.” 

“One begets another, they say. What’s yours?”’ 

“Why shouldn’t I take this into my young men’s class 
for the January Sunday lessons? The boys are mostly 
outside of the family reach. I’ll hang out the latchstring 
for them.” 

“Won’t it be beautiful,” said Amy all aglow, “to see 
how far we can make the influence of this open hearth 
and cordial Christian welcome reach? Only the Master 
can measure that,” she added reverently, “and He will!” 





Note. "It is suggested that after the day in The Latchstring 
is read the reader turn to the corresponding day in the Sup- 
plement. 


JANUARY 1 


“That certainly was a bright bit of inspiration that 
Chu Yeu brought us this morning in his courteous, 
Oriental way,” said Elihu, as he was seated with Amy 
at the dinner table. 

“Wasn’t he charming?” said Amy. ‘While we are 
seeking to give the Chinese more Christianity I wish they 
could give us more of their politeness and respect for 
their elders. And then he was so earnest about his 
religion and his desire to go back to tell his people of 
Jesus.” 

“T’ve sort of felt him with me all day, Amy, and I 
wondered if there are many others like him.” 

“T had not realized that there was so promising a work 
among the young Chinese men in San Francisco, Seattle, 
Tacoma and other cities on the Coast, till my interest in 
Chu Yeu led me to look it up,” said Amy. “It came back 
to my memory that Missions had an account of a visit 
to our Baptist Mission Church in San Francisco in 1915, 
and that the editor said he had not seen a more intelligent 
and active body of young Christians than the class he 
met in the church. What a loss if Chu Yeu had not found 
that mission welcome when he came to his exposed 
quarters in the strange city! We have schools and 
churches for the Chinese and Japanese in the important 
cities on the Coast, and a Chinese Boys’ Home at 
Berkeley, and good reports from all.” 


JANUARY 2 


“That Filipino boy is a fine example of pluck, for one 
thing, Amy. It surprised me, too, for I had an idea that 
the Filipinos were physically rather soft and wouldn’t 
stand much hardship. Think of a cripple in a cart going 
to school and aiming to be a preacher!” 

“T think more of his bravery of spirit in giving up his 
home and living and hope of future support in order to 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW DORMITORY FOR 
BOYS AT CENTRAL PHILIPPINE COLLEGE 


be a loyal follower of the Saviour he had found,” said 
Amy. 

“Well, it gives me a new idea of the Filipinos, and a 
new interest in our work in the islands if that is the kind 
of young people we are winning and training. How 
many students have we in our schools there?” 

“A little over 3,600 in all, 500 of them in the high 
schools. The Central Philippine College at Iloilo, where 
Restituto went, has 1,553 students. Our other great 
school at Bacolod had 1,243 last year. If you want to 
see fascinating groups of students you can find them in 
these schools. We have had some fine pictures of them 
in MIssIONs.”’ 


JANUARY 3 


“T put the American Indian at the top for originality,” 
said Elihu, ‘‘and I guess for loyalty, too. When he goes 
to church he goes regularly. His prayers are original, 
like his ways. Did you notice the account in the papers 
of how, at the Crow dedication of the new Chivers 
Memorial at Lodge Grass, one old chief actually gave 
his name to the missionary? And he was serious about 
it. It was the highest honor he could pay. But who save 
an Indian would have thought of doing it? I like them, 
I must say.” 

“T like them too, and their names, so poetical, and the 
blanketed kiddies,”’ said Amy. ‘‘Then the missionaries 


among them have been so heroic, both the men and the . 


women. The young women’s reports in From Ocean to 
Ocean are thrilling records of life. Every Latchstringer 
should read that annual.” 

“T have discovered that even annual reports of the 
Home and Foreign Mission Societies are good reading 
if you have the patience to pick out what you want,” 
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said Elihu. “For one thing, after hearing about faithful 
Bert Treetop I wanted to know what we were doing for 
the Indians, and from the official sources, with some 
kindly suggestions from Mr. Coe Hayne, whom I met 
at Chicago and Detroit, I learned that our two Home 
Mission Societies have at work 31 missionaries (exclu- 
sive of teachers) among 14 tribes in Oklahoma, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Arizona and California; that there are 
2,400 members in 38 churches and outstations, with 
154 baptisms the last convention year. A friend who 
has lived among the Indians says that one who hasn’t 
can have little idea of the faith and prayer and self- 
sacrifice involved in the making of that missionary 
record.” 

“But you couldn’t get an Indian missionary to be 
anything else,” said Amy positively. “I have seen and 
heard them enough to know that.” 


JANUARY 4 


“That was a pathetic guest we had this morning,” 
said Elihu, whose face was more serious than usual. 
“T must say that Helen rather spoiled my day, so far 
as peace of mind is concerned.” 

“But how cheerful and bright she was,” replied Amy. 
“Not a word of complaint, only gratitude.” 

“Yes, but that was what troubled me. To think that 
such a minister as her father, after over fifty years of 
service, should have to work at an oil station, and lame 
at that; and the mother canvassing and working for the 
neighbors; and the children helping to keep them alive 
—it makes me sick at heart to think of it!” 

‘But there’s the little home, Elihu, that the denom- 
ination is helping them buy—that’s something.” 

“Pitifully little, Amy. You remember how stirred 
up I got at Detroit, when Dr. Wright made his report, 
and I learned that the Board could only give about 
$300 a year to the beneficiaries too old to get the 
advantage of the retiring pension fund. That is 
enough to make one ashamed, and we ought to begin 
a move to increase the fund so that we could give the 
help needed.” 

“Why not start something, Elihu? I’d like to see 
you go into a real bit of layman’s business,” said Amy, 
with a smile. 

“Perhaps I will,” said Elihu. 

“T’ll tell Helen that, so she will know one of her 
visits did some good,” and to that Elihu agreed. 


JANUARY 5 


“Do you know what impressed me in that mis- 
sionary teacher’s speech this morning, Amy?” 
- “His earnestness when he told how sad he was 
because he was unable to take advantage of the wonder- 
ful opportunities placed before him by the African 
chiefs, asking for Christian teachers for the villages.”’ 

“Exactly it. Africa, you know, is our subject for 
study this season, and I have already read enough to 
know that it is the land of opportunities of all kinds 
today. But I note in Missions that Dr. Lerrigo, who 
has just come back from an extended visit, is going to 
tell us about it, so that we do not need to go into 
details now.” 

“Dr. Baldwin told us about the Congo Jubilee in 
November Missions, so that we have already made a 
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start on the path of African knowledge,” concluded 
Amy. 
JANUARY 6 


“‘A western breeze blew in with Mollie Carpendale 
this morning,” remarked Elihu, as the roast chicken 


came on. ‘‘A sturdy race they raise up there in the cold’ 


and ice. And what a straight story she told, coming to 
its head in that sermon by the missionary colporter— 
the first sermon she ever heard. That man took the 
gospel into her humble and isolated home, and did a 
great day’s work that day.” 

“Just like what he was doing every day, I suppose,” 
said Amy. “I think the colporters are doing a wonder- 
ful work in the regions where there are no churches, no 
religious meetings regularly, and taking their chances 
of finding places to sleep and get food—a romantic and 
real pioneer quest, as I see it.” 

“T used to look at those men askance,” said Elihu, 
“but I have changed my mind as I have come to know 
something about their hard job bravely and cheerily 
done. They seem to love the difficult thing, and wel- 
come the blizzards, the hard beds and casual meals 
And then your modern colporter, with his gospel auto— 
dignified name for tin-lizzie—is right up to date. He 
may have to sleep in the open but he meets the cattle- 
men, sheepmen, ranchmen, miners, adventurers and 
whatnot on the lonely trails with a smile and good 
cheer, and knows the way to the best that is in them. 
Then he gets into the out-of-the-way places, as Mollie 
told us, and his words go home to the heart. I’m for 
the missionary colporter with his Bibles and his simple 
and comforting gospel, Amy, and hope the Publication 
and Home Mission Societies will send more of his best 
type into the neglected wide spaces on our frontier.” 

“There are 65 of them now in the field,” said Amy. 


JANUARY 7 


“This is a page for the Royal Ambassador boys, and 
equally for my young men’s class,” said Elihu. “Talk 
about a thrill—from priest to bandit chief; from bandit 
to Christian evangelist, a convert proving the saving 
power of the gospel—what more could one ask?” 

“Don’t think so much about the bandit,” said Amy, 
“that you lose the vital point that it was the life and 
teaching he found in the Kentung missionaries that led 
to his conversion. Pity we cannot have the story of 
Mr. Young and his associates in that marvelous revival 
that began some years ago. Missions had full reports 
of it at the time.” 

“Well, I would have been better off and known more 
if I had been reading it then,” remarked Elihu. 

“Yes,”’ said Amy. 


JANUARY 8 


“Here is a page that explains itself so fully that there 
is no room for anything further; and as we have agreed 
frequently that when we have nothing to say we will 
say it, we are free to talk over our church program for 
February,” said Elihu; which they proceeded to do. 


JANUARY 9 


“T didn’t go to a Baptist college myself,” said Amy, 
“but Barbara Davis was so apt with her reasons that 
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I almost wished I had. Still, maybe I wouldn’t have 
met you, then, and——”’ 

“T guess it was all arranged for us, Amy. We just 
had to meet. As for education, if our Baptist schools 
are up to the grade of other schools, Miss Davis has 
the sense of it. And thinking back to my own college 
days, I would give more for the personal influence of 
one good old man on the faculty than for all the scholar- 
ship of the rest; not but what I prize scholarship. He 
was a scholar, but his character overtopped everything, 
and that is what counts supremely in a teacher. I am 
glad we have schools that we can recommend for their 
Christian atmosphere and influence.” 

“And I am glad that good Mr. Swasey gave Denison 
a chapel with such a beautiful front and steeple,” said 
Amy; a remark as appropriate as it was disconnected. 


JANUARY 10 


“One of the best talks on giving that I ever heard, 
and by a girl from Bengal, that remarkable state of 
India,”’ said Elihu. “I wish that could be read from 
every pulpit, with little bags to distribute. I believe 
T’ll try it in my class.” 

“Capital!” said Amy. “And how modest she was, 
and how that last question caught one, with the slight 
side-glance of the eye: ‘Js it the rule in your church?’ 
That was quite delicious.” 


JANUARY 11 


“This Aztec teacher from Puebla was well chosen if 
the intention was to interest us in our work in Mexico,” 
said Elihu. “She talked as though the work was going 
right along. I supposed the government laws had put 
a stop to all of it practically.” 

“T’m afraid you have missed some of the issues of 
Missrons,” laughed Amy, “or you wouldn’t have sup- 
posed that. True, our work is restricted in many ways, 
and it has mostly to be done by Mexican natives. But 
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MEMBERS OF THE BAPTIST CHURCH AT PUEBLA, MEXICO 


fortunately we have a goodly company of preachers 
and teachers already trained, so that we could carry 
on our churches and schools. The Mexican officials 
have been very favorable to the Protestants because 
they have obeyed the law, seen the real effort to give 
the masses of the people religious liberty and freedom 
from clerical bondage, and supported the government. 
Rosa’s story shows some of the conditions and the 
bitter feeling bred in the Roman Catholics toward the 
Baptists and other Protestants. People here who have 
recently been talking so loudly about bigotry and 
intolerance should go to Mexico and test it.” 

“Right you are, Amy; or to any Catholic country 
where the Protestants are at work. What are we doing 
in Mexico?” 

‘“‘Aside from the schools named in The Latchstring 
we have 27 churches and 31 outstations; 22 Spanish- 
speaking missionaries; 2,512 church members; 201 
baptisms last convention year, proving the faithfulness 
of our Mexican ministers and people in the midst of 
turmoil and distraction. The total contributions of the 
churches came to $12,861; pretty good when we realize 
the economic conditions in Mexico. Our hospital and 
school work is full of romance. We must study Mexico 
more thoroughly.” 

“Count me in on that when you're ready,” said 
Elihu. ‘We United States folks know quite too little 
about our next-door neighbor, struggling with hard 
conditions and a heritage of illiteracy and priestcraft.” 


JANUARY 12 


“Tsn’t Helen Wills a splendid type of American girl?” 
asked Amy enthusiastically. 

“She is indeed,” replied Elihu. “I only wish all our 
young people could see that page and picture. The 
youth of America and Japan meeting in friendly hand- 
clasp, each recognizing the skill of the other. Those 
Waseda boys are models of courtesy, as those who saw 
the baseball team that Dr. Benninghoff brought over 
here will remember. It is a great thing for our Mabie 


Memorial School that it has this tennis champion of 
Japan on its faculty; great because he is as fine in 
Christian character as he is skilled on the courts. What 
are the latest figures from Japan, Amy?” 

“Reorganization and reconstruction since the earth- 
quake going on encouragingly. Missionaries 55; native 
workers 266; church members 4,714; enrolled school 
membership 9,939; total native contributions last year 
$29,132, of which $25,630 was for church work. And 
there are 27 primary schools and kindergartens with 
1,673 of the most attractive kiddies in the world!”’ 
concluded Amy. 


JANUARY 13 


“What did you think of our visitor this morning, 
Elihu?” 

“Thought that if we had a thousand young women 
like Mary James we’d be making good Americans by 
the tens of thousands. You know the kind of volunteer 
work she and 3,000 more of our women are doing is the 
real solution of the immigration problem.” 

“All right, Elihu, but haven’t you men anything to 
do in reaching the foreign men and boys? I think it is 
about time you woke up. If Mary James can work all 
day and then give her evenings to teaching, isn’t a man 


strong enough to volunteer at least two or three even- 


ings a week?” 

“T reckon he’s just as strong as his interest is,” said 
Elihu. “Somehow it seems more natural for women to 
do this work.” 

“Yes, and pretty much all the rest of the missionary 
work in the church, too,” said Amy. “But I can tell 
you one thing that has come out of that visit this 
morning. If they’ll take me, there will be 3,001 volun- 
teers next year.” 


JANUARY 14 


“Tf all our teachers in Assam are like this morning’s 
representative, no wonder such good reports come from 
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the Mission. That little book on Assam by Miss Vick- 
land which you gave me, Amy, awakened my interest 
in the work there, and then I went on to read Dr. 
Mason’s story of the pioneer adventures among the 
Garos, so that I am voting for Assam,” said Elihu. 

“The Jorhat schools are a center of attention just 
now,” said Amy. ‘‘They are noted for the evangelistic 
spirit and efforts of the students. They seem natural 
evangelists. Here is an instance. We have a Bible 
School in Jorhat, and before the students leave for 
vacation the missionary principal, Mr. Boggs, points 
out what chances they will have to carry Christ in their 
lives into their homes and villages. One of these boys 
went home to visit his parents, who are not Christians. 
He went to a village where no Christian had ever been 
before, and there started a school. As the girls and 
boys became interested in all the new things he taught 
them, their parents began to come in and sit around 
the teacher and hear the gospel stories. The result was 
that a teacher was sent to that village school, and 
presently a church of 37 members was formed. That is 
taking religion as a living reality,” said Amy, with a 
wistful note in her voice. 


JANUARY 15 


“T rather think that the Baptist young people and 
the Christian young people en masse stood firmly to- 
gether for prohibition,” said Elihu approvingly. 

“The vote indicated as much,” replied Amy with a 
heartiness that left no doubt about her sentiments. 

“Our young people appear to be wide awake on all 
the live questions, and their missionary interest is both 
keen and practical. I think I can see where the recruits 
are coming from for tomorrow,” said Elihu. Then Amy 
told him all about the large program which the young 
people’s leaders have laid out and will from time to 
time make known. 


JANUARY 16 


“Solom Gabeau had an impressive story,’ said 
Elihu. ‘Could build a cockpit but not a church—well, 
I guess Haiti isn’t the only place where that might be. 
But persecution evidently does not stop our mis- 
sionaries. In spite of it, the reports show that where the 
Baptists started four years ago in Haiti with about 250 
members, we now have 750, and are growing steadily.” 

“Here are two facts I came across that fit well to- 
gether,” said Amy. ‘Evangelist stoned—new convert 
baptized who had been used as a spy by the priest.” 

“Ves, that is an interesting coincidence. By the way, 
the report by General Missionary Groves Wood in the 
Home Mission Society Report for 1928 (page 55) is full 
of incidents that betray the heroic. I wish the pastor 
would work some of them into his sermons. It certainly 
quickened my heartbeat just to read them in a cold 
report.” 


JANUARY 17 


“Those Kachins are a most attractive people, and 
how can we forget the picture they drew of the jubilee 
with its 7,000 Christians in attendance?” said Elihu. 

“Hospitality is a fine art with them, and religion a 
real thing,” replied Amy. ‘Such whole-souled giving, 
too. It must be a wonderful thing for them to turn 
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-from demon worship to the loving Christ. That is the 


missionaries’ work, to teach them the true God who 
saves from fear. What a beautiful work that is, and 
how grateful the converts are. And now they have the 
whole Bible in the Kachin language. It was Dr. Ola 
Hanson, our missionary, who did that after long years 
of toil. He ought to be a happy man.” 


JANUARY 18 


“Antonia was well chosen to speak for the children 
of New York,” said Amy, “and that page of children’s 
faces made a fetching background for her. If those 
bright youngsters of different races do not make an 
irresistible appeal to the hearts of our people I do not 
know of anything that will interest them in the city 
mission work that means a chance for better Baptist 
babies.” 

“You are right, Amy. They got me. I’m going with 
you down to Judson Memorial and see for myself,” 
said Elihu. 

‘“‘And we'll have Antonia and some other of the little 
girls to dinner, too,’’ said Amy. 


JANUARY 19 


“Odessa had a good story and told it well. What is 
special about Mather School, Amy?” 

“Tt is the only Negro school fully supported by our 
Woman’s Home Mission Society,” answered Amy. 
“The Society makes appropriations for teachers in six 
other schools. The Home Mission Society helps main- 
tain fourteen schools for the colored people. A descrip- 
tion of all the schools was given in Missions for 
October. A note in response to my request for informa- 
tion says that the most striking fact is the great increase 
of students in the college departments. In ten years 
the number has grown from 374 to 2,080. That is sig- 
nificant. Then, five of the colleges have been given 
credit as Standard A Class Colleges, and the Negro 
schools generally are improving their grades. I am 
proud that our Baptist schools, such as Spelman 
College for girls, Virginia Union University, Shaw 
University, Morehouse College, Benedict and Bishop 
Colleges, rank among the best in their line of work, 
and are raising up leaders who will help in the days to 
come.” 

“Let us sincerely hope so,” said Elihu, “for we are 
as yet only beginning to deal with the problem of race 
relations, and we must look to Christian education to 
help. But we are not ready to apply the teachings of 
Jesus to this problem yet, and we shall not get far until 
we are.” 


JANUARY 20 


“T’m not much of a movie fan, as you know, Amy, but 
Tom Hitchcock brought us something to think about 
today. Of course, when we get the every-member enlist- 
ment up to 100 per cent the millennium will have arrived, 
but we can keep moving the percentage of the ‘lifters’ 
higher. I think we have made fair progress in our church 
the past two years; but we have had to keep right at it, 
and there’s some distance to go yet.” 

“T remember how exasperated you used to get with the 
big group of ‘watchers’ who wouldn’t come over to the 
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‘workers’; but when you found they couldn’t be shamed 
or driven you learned the arts of persuasion and grad- 
ually saw the ‘watchers’ won.” 

“You're very modest, Amy, not to suggest who taught 
us men the arts of persuasion, and who in fact led the 
group over,” said Elihu, laughingly. 

“Tt doesn’t matter who did it, so long as it was done,” 
said Amy. “And what a different church we have now 
when it comes to money matters. Our annual meeting is 
a joy. We are all in for the budgets and the one-twelfth 
wrinkles, and seeing to it that we don’t come out second 
best to any church in the Association. And you men do 
not wince now when it is announced that a missionary 
or a secretary is coming to speak. Why, it is simply 
wonderful, the change!” 

“True, Amy, but don’t press us too far on that,” 
concluded Elihu. “Our Laymen’s League is after the 
‘watchers’ and that’s some job.” 


JANUARY 21 


“T suppose that was a cross section of life and condi- 
tions in China that Sister Chrysanthemum brought us,” 
said Elihu. “I have been trying to keep up with affairs 
in China, but it is baffling. Now we have a government 
and now we don’t. True, it looks a little more like 
stability in the offing. What I do admire is the way the 
missionaries and the Chinese Christians stand up to the 
situation. Optimists and loyalists, I call them. Our 
hospital work is naturally conspicuous, and as long as 
we have such brave Chinese as Dr. Chiu we shall not 
lack converts or influence.” 

“And I’m proud of the Chinese women and the way 
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they take their share in the danger and trials. With such 
men and women China will come through,” said Amy. 

“TI believe it more firmly than ever,” said Elihu, 
“since I have been. reading the details from the South, 
East and West China Missions in the last Foreign 
Society Report. Stirring reading this, I tell you; and to 
think that it is practically buried in a volume which our 
people entirely misjudge as simply filled with dry sta- 
tistics. Get after our missionary committee and fish out 
some of these great stories, Amy.” 

“You fish them out and I’ll get them read,” said Amy, 
and that was the agreement. 


Note.—Our Foreign Societies now have in China (all three 
missions): 163 missionaries, including 34 physicians and 
nurses; 1,086 native workers; 166 churches; 10,838 members; 
126 baptisms last year; 218 pupils in colleges; 13,364 enrolled 
in Sunday schools. 


JANUARY 22 


“These Christian Centers have always appealed to 
me as a most practical way of reaching the people of all 
kinds and classes and races,”’ said Elihu. “I want to 
say, also, that the booklet entitled The Spirit of the 
Christian Center, by Miss Adams, is a very fine piece of 
printing and puts missionary literature in a new class 
both of effectiveness and attractiveness. Thanks to 
your giving it to me this morning, Amy, after that 
charming Italian visitor had aroused our interest. I 
read it through on the way to the office. That’s the 
booklet for wives to put in the hands of their husbands 
if they want to get them to read. The story is as fine 
as the printing.” 

“That makes the day worth while, Elihu. The Centers 
are wonderful places, and all of ours are run in the right 
way. They touch largely the foreign-speaking people. 
I learned the other day that our Home Mission Societies 
have 197 foreign-speaking missionaries at work. And 
going back to Mexico again, I have sometimes been 
almost appalled at the way the Mexicans are flocking 
into this country without any immigration restrictions. 
It was a bit reassuring to find that we are not forgetting 
them altogether, but have on this side the border, in New 
Mexico, Arizona, California and elsewhere, 40 Mexican 
pastors and 16 women missionaries in 48 missions and as 
many more outstations. More hopeful yet, we have a 
Spanish-American Seminary in Los Angeles training 
young men for ministry among their people. Then there 
are four colporter missionaries engaged jointly under the 
Home Mission and Publication Societies. The Mexican 
churches in our country have 2,991 members, about 500 
more than the churches in Mexico, and the baptisms last 
year were 448. We have a large field thee and very 
receptive, as the young women appointed by the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society discover.”’ 

“One thing is sure,” said Elihu seriously, “and that is 
that my eyes have been opened to the Mexican problem, 
or at least to the fact that there is one, and that we 
Baptists have a share in its solution.” 


JANUARY 23 


“T am glad they sent a young man with that story 
about Mr. Harris,” remarked Elihu. “That is the kind 
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of story that tells with the boys and young men. It 
gripped me, as I thought of the way this big-hearted 
layman was giving not only his money but his working 
time to this cause. We can’t all do as he does, because 
he has made his living and got that out of the way. But 
for one I wouldn’t like to say that I couldn’t give more 
of my time than I do to the church and what the church 
stands for.” 

“Think of how much more you give now than you did 
before The Quiz and The Log awakened your interest,” 
said Amy. “And yet I agree that we could both of us 
do and give more, and an example like that of President 
Harris, and that of Mr. Coleman before him, surely 
inspires us.” 

“T mean to make the most of it with my boys’ class 
and the League,” said Elihu. “Christian personality is 
a mightier power than bullets.” 


JANUARY 24 


“T didn’t realize till Chi Ting told us that the East 
China Mission actually has a Home Mission Society of 
its own and a needy field. We usually think of Shanghai 
College when we think of East China, and a great 
Christian institution it is,” remarked Elihu. ‘And while 
we were considering South China we might well have 
noted the new independent Baptist Association which 
has taken charge of the work formerly assumed by the 
Mission. The Chinese leaders work closely with the mis- 
sionaries, who remain as advisers and fellow workers, 
and the plans are carried out in close cooperation. What 
have you found out about East China, Amy?” 

“That we have missions at seven points, including 
Shanghai; 65 missionaries and 491 native workers; 2,982 
church members; nearly 6,000 pupils under instruction 
in all grades. In Nanking, the new capital, we are inter- 
ested in Ginling College, interdenominational school for 
girls. The native contributions for church and schools 
came last year to $12,870. And this in places where 
starvation was not far away. Patient and brave people, 
the Chinese,” said Amy warmly. 


JANUARY 25 


“You seemed all wrapped up with that young rural 
pastor this morning,” said Amy, smiling. “I don’t know 
when you have kept your feet tapping so steadily.” 

“Admit it,” replied Elihu. ‘That is what I have been 
waiting to hear. We all know in a general way about the 
condition of many of the rural churches, but in my view 
it is the legitimate work and duty of the National 
Societies and State organizations to know exactly about 
it and be at the work needed, as in the case brought so 
eloquently to us. And such a whole man for the place. 
Only the very best type of man could do the job. Now, 


what I want to know, Amy, is how many such rural . 


pastors we have, are our seminaries raising them specially 
for this difficult work, how many churches need to be re- 
made, and how much money is the Home Mission So- 
ciety investing in the States that cannot finance it all 
themselves?” 

“Quite a questionnaire,” said Amy, “but not unex- 
pected. I’m going to refer it to the editor of Missions. 
All I know now is that surveys have been and are being 
made; that some States have taken up the matter in 
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earnest; and five of them have supervisors of rural work; 
also that in all denominations the subject is a live one. 
Presently we shall all be thinking about the rural church.” 

“Then we'll be thinking about the church that the 
majority of our strong men and women came from, if not 
the majority of all of us,” said Elihu feelingly. “You 
and I are two of them, Amy.” 


JANUARY 26 


“Once in a long while we have a man with a gift that 
is little short of genius, and such a missionary is our 
‘Sam’ Bawden, as thousands know him. I doubt if there 
exists another place like his Christian Settlement at 
Kavali (Kah’-vah-le) in South India, where he is training 
468 boys and girls aged from 5 to 18, largely children of 
the criminal class. Ezekiel, son of a highway robber, 
converted in the Settlement, now a devoted follower of 
Jesus Christ, tells the story of a marvelous accomplish- 
ment,” said Elihu. 

“He belongs to a mission field of marvels, the South 
India,” said Amy, “with its history of Nellore and 
Ongole, the Lone Star, and its list of great names and 
events. It calls for volumes, not paragraphs. Here are 
a few figures, impressive because so large, and showing 
why Christianity is recognized as such a spiritual power 
in India. There are 28 stations, 111 missionaries, 2,820 
native workers, 536 churches, 89,956 members, baptisms 
last year 3,204. In education 34,374 were under instruc- 
tion; native contributions for church and school, aside 
from tuition fees, totaled $17,894. And India was devas- 
tated by cyclone and famine, too.”’ 


JANUARY 27 


“Miss Evelyn, as she disclosed the rare heroic spirit 
of Don Vincente, also recalled vividly the terrible storm 
that swept the little island of Porto Rico,” said Elihu. 

“Yes,”’ responded Amy; “but I wonder how many of 
us have really taken the matter to heart enough to make 
our offering of aid in answer to the emergency call of the 
Home Mission Society. It came just in the exciting 
period of the election, too, and sympathy was soon 
evaporated unless action came on the heels of aroused 
emotion. I know our church took a collection, but it 
was not at all what we would do if we realized the 
desperate situation of our people and churches, and 
especially the pastors. We do not hear from them, for 
they are too proud to beg.” 

“You are right, Amy. We ought not to let this pass 
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by. If only the December Missions, with that graphic 
story of Antonia and Mr. Hayne’s diary and the illus- 
trations, more powerful than words, could be put into 
all our homes, I believe something could be done to 
spell Sympathy in a true way to Porto Rico Baptists.”’ 

“Fine! Get your young men’s class to do it, Elihu. 
It'll do them good.” 

“One better yet. I'll tell them that all they give shall 
go straight to Porto Rico, and I will pay-for the maga- 
zines.” 

“OQ. K. Just what I hoped and expected you to say, 
Elihu,” said Amy enthusiastically. ‘And I will stir up 
the women to help our splendid workers in Porto Rico, 
who proved their faith and courage in the storm.” 


JANUARY 28 


“T heard Dr. Baker say that he did not believe there 
was a finer group of men on the continent than the forty 
university and college pastors,” said Elihu, “and he 
ought to know, for he has to deal with them as associate 
secretary of our Board of Education.” 

“Judging from our visitor of this morning I should 
quite agree with him,” replied Amy. “The students 
couldn’t help liking such a manly Christian as that, 
with his cheery and buoyant atmosphere. It’s a great 
thing these days for them just to see such a type of man.” 

“Quite right, as usual,” said Elihu. ‘And I can tell 
you the boys appreciate such a young man as much as 
the girls do. They know the real thing when they see it. 
We should be proud of our university pastors—the 
students’ best friends and counsellors.” 


JANUARY 29 


“While we are having so much to say about personal 
evangelism in our churches,” said Elihu, “from what 
Lao Ching, the student from West China, told us this 
morning, we might well take some lessons from the 
Chinese evangelists. They do not seem to require long 
training, but as soon as they are converted and have 
found the joy of the new religion they begin to tell others 
about it. They have apparently no fear of being unwel- 
come. They have something new and strange to tell.” 

“The main thing is that they are full of their subject, 
and that always goes,”’ said Amy. “They have a great 
institution in the West China Union University, and one 
of our very finest missionaries, Dr. Joseph Taylor, on the 
faculty. He ought to write the history of the West 
China Mission, perhaps the hardest to reach of any we 
have, with the Yangtse gorges and the bandits. It takes 
brave men and women to go there, and we have had 
them in all our fields. Here’s honor to them!” 


JANUARY 30 


“Manly fellows those in the Bacone Indian quartet, 
and Bacone College does well to send them out. Cobe, 
the Chippewa, had a real story, too, without boasting, 
modest but knowing what he had found. I like such 
Baptist deacons as that,” said Elihu. 

“True enough,” said Amy. “And now on this last 
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evening but one of our month, I want to place beside 
those fine young men the Indian singer Ataloa, a teacher 
in Bacone. Many of our people have come to know her, 
as she has sung at our conventions and in our churches, 
and we believe her race has no finer representative, in 
voice, personality and character. She has refused large 
offers to sing in concert, feeling that her life should be 
given to her people. Not that she does not intend to use 
her talents. She saw that the college library needed 
many more books, and she soon learned, after she became 
a teacher, that many poor boys and girls could not come 
to Bacone for want of means. So she conceived a plan, 
and before college opened in June, 1928, she became 
responsible for ten new scholarships for worthy Indian 
students, and also planned to increase the books in the 
library. Engagements were made and she filled them in 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York. She sang at 
the Massachusetts State Convention, at churches in 
Cambridge and Somerville, before the Massachusetts 
Indian Association, the American Indian League in New 
Haven, the Phi Beta Kappa Chapter and Artists’ Club 
in New York, and the Sunday school and young people’s 
society of the Park Avenue Church. The result? Ten 
new scholarships for Indian boys and girls in Bacone, 
and nearly 2,000 new volumes in the library. Ataloa 
carried out her plan. All honor to her!” 


JANUARY 31 


“The month has gone rapidly and most pleasantly,” 
said Elihu, ‘and I should add profitably. For my own 
part, I have been led to think about many fields and 
projects and peoples. We have not engaged in exhaustive 
studies, but we have added some information at points 
which especially interested us. What impressions have 
been made upon you, Amy?” 

“First, I should say, the fine quality of the arrivals 
and the adaptation of their messages to the purpose in 
hand. I do not see how anyone could fail to become 
interested in such guests and in the living witness char- 
acter of the stories. Then, the variety in illustration and 
makeup appealed to me. Each day brought something 
fresh. I was impressed by the care taken, by the good 
taste displayed, and by the freedom from trite and hack- 
neyed language. And lastly, I am left with a deeper 
appreciation of what we are doing and a greater desire 
to do my part more efficiently.” 

“Tn all of which I can heartily join you,” said Elihu. 
“T might add that my desire to know more about all the 
phases of our missionary and denominational work was 
increased. Together we will try to find satisfactory 
answers to questions that have been raised during the 
month. For special inquiry I want to take up Africa, 
the American Indian and Government treatment today, 
race relationships, and the rural church. That will 
keep us busy, I imagine.” 

“And we won’t forget the closing words of the guests’ 
round-robin,” said Amy, “that we are the church and 
must play our individual part if the church is to live up 
to the denominational program, beginning with tke 
adequate quota in February.” 

“And February begins tomorrow!”’ said Elihu. 
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Two New Missionaries Arrive in Belgian Congo 
A TRAVEL LETTER FILLED WITH VIVID DESCRIPTION 
BY REV. AND MRS. HARRY D. BROWN 





MOrWeiHE S. S. Bolongo is slowly steaming up the 
Congo at about four miles an hcur, and off 
on the starboard we see a dark silhouetted 
form, erect in a long, rakish-looking dug- 
out. Nearer comes the canoe, and the 
black objects begin to take on life and 
color. We see the stalwart form of a 
native, his dark skin shining with perspiration, rhythmi- 
cally bend and straighten as he plies his spear-like paddle, 
his muscles rippling like those of a prowling tiger. A 
moment or two and we are past, leaving the paddler in 
the distance to pursue his own way and fight his own 
battle against the river’s current, but by this sign we 
know that we are in Congo. Were it not for the many 
evidences of native life and ways, we might very well be 
at home, sailing on one of our own lakes or rivers on a 
summer’s day. 

To begin to describe and relate our experiences from 
the time that we left Antwerp up to the present moment 
would be an impossibility, unless one had the oppor- 
tunity to write a book; but some of the outstanding 
features that have been observed by us with most vivid- 
ness may be told, in order that if possible a picture of 
Congo may be presented through us in a slightly different 
aspect from that of other pictures, so that, grouping all, 
Congo may not be a land of unknown mysteries but a 
very real place, demanding one’s serious attention. 





‘ 


From ANTWERP TO MATADI 


The seventeen days spent on the boat from Antwerp 
to Matadi were profitable and happy ones, for we went 
in company with seven English missionaries, and found 
it helpful to walk the deck and talk, exchanging ideas, 


to share a spiritual fellowship as we met in one of the 
cabins each day for prayers together, or to join together 
in friendly rivalry as we played a deck game. Very 
quickly we left behind us the cold and stormy waters of 
the Bay of Biscay, to the great joy of nearly every 
passenger on board, for at one meal there were only ten 
people out of sixty-five in their places. Incidentally, the 
waves came with sufficient strength against our port-hole 
to force their way in at the cracks, and even when it was 
screwed shut more securely, the sea broke into our cabin 
by way of a ventilator, and the steward had to mop up 
half an inch of water that was swishing about the floor, 
and then carry off an armful of our clothes which had 
been soaked by the invading wave. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we were quick enough to be able to rescue the 
typewriter and a few other things from the sea, and the 
wet clothes were soon dried. That night, as it was still 
rough, we put everything out of the way of any other 
waves that might come our way, and slept peacefully. 

Arrival at Teneriffe six days later marked a new stage 
in our progress, for the bleak, northerly climate gave 
way to a warm southerly one, and a wealth of flowers and 
fronded palms, fitting background to the dark olive skins 
of the Spanish inhabitants, told a message of sunny skies 
and genial warmth. Not many days later, though, the 
pleasant warmth gave way to real heat, and the awnings 
and covered decks of the ship were more to be desired 
than the exposed places where the sun blazed in its 
strength. Then finally came the day when we should 
arrive at Boma, our first Congo port. At midnight the 
ship slowed down almost to a standstill, and the cabins 
became suffocatingly hot; sleepless passengers rolled and 
tossed, waiting for the morning. The heat drove us to 
the deck at five o’clock, and there on either side was 
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and, and we realized that after “journeyings oft,” at last 
Congo was for us no longer there, but “here.” A light- 
house flashed its warning beams, lightning illumined the 
great clouds off on the horizon, muddy water flowed past, 
and this was Congo. 

The real Congo, as far as we are concerned, was not 
seen then, but two hours later, when a little lighter came 
out from Banana with a crowd of natives to help with the 
unloading of the ship upon our arrival at Boma. There 
they were, a fair sample of our parishioners to be, 
crowded on the deck of the little boat, in every variety 
of costume. Here was one fellow with a dirty French 
flag wound around him as a loin cloth, and there another 
with a real porous-knit shirt, a real one, notice, for the 
old thing had holes big enough for any ventilation, and 
one hole in the front bared his chest and stomach to the 
breeze in a very efficient manner. This same man was 
girt about with a disreputable rag, and on his head was 
a faded red felt hat, the former possession of some white 
woman who had discarded it. Looking at this good man 
from the back, one was puzzled to know whether he were 
man or woman, but when he turned around, one look at 
his fierce black mustache convinced one! Most curious 
of all were some natives who climbed aboard wearing 
sun-helmets. The average white man would be glad to 
be able to go without his helmet, but dare not; the proud 
native counts it the height of glory to don a helmet, and 
wears it at all times, even at midnight if he happens to 
be out. So arrived the motley crew, curious in outward 
attire, but with hearts that beat with the same emotions 
that stir our own, for when you happen sometime to see 
a black daddy fondling his baby on his knee, and the 
little one curiously handling and examining whatever his 
father happens to have in his hands, there is a kinship 
that goes deeper than color, and one knows that human 
hearts beat very much to the same tune and rhythm, 
despite superficial differences. 


A TALE OF CONTRADICTIONS 


The next day we had left Boma behind, and were 
steaming towards Matadi, our destination, and here 
begins a tale of contradictions. We were told to beware 
of Matadi, it was the hottest place on earth, and the 
quicker one got out the better; but when we arrived 
Matadi was cool and even at high noon the heat was not 
unbearable, while in the shade it was very pleasant. 
The American Baptist Mission house was a delight to see. 
Set about with every variety of tree, palm, grapefruit, 
banana, and others unknown to us, hiding the exterior, 
except for tantalizing little glimpses here and there of 
shady porches, it offered a beautiful picture, and glad 
we were to rest a while there, and enjoy the hospitality 
of our missionaries who stay in Matadi when other 
people are glad to get out. But our stay was not to be 
long. A train was to leave that night for Kinshasa and we 
must hurry on. Being unable to get second-class places, 
we had to take first, but were profoundly grateful after 
a few hours’ ride. So much has been written about the 
little narrow-gauge railroad running from Matadi to 
Kinshasa that there is no need to repeat old news. 
Suffice it to say that one can go by rail from one town 
to the other. Of course we sat up all night. Those who 
were short in stature were able to sleep by curling;up in 
the seat; unfortunately tall people did their best but had 
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harder work to find comfortable positions, for granted 
one-half of one’s body was comfortably settled, the other 
half was distinctly otherwise. On we journeyed through 
the night, and the all-native train crew did very credit- 
ably. We did the 250-mile trip in 22 hours, and were 
quite ready to seek the comfort of a bed at the Union 
Mission House in Kinshasa. Now here is where contra- 
diction the second comes in. Every missionary we have 
talked to has told us grim stories of being derailed, held 
up for hours, arriving at a destination hours and hours 
behind time, and yet we went right along, had no wrecks, 
were not derailed, did not have one exciting adventure 
during the whole run. 


PEOPLE ALONG THE WAY 


Our stay at the Union Mission House was short, for 
we were very fortunate in being able to get this boat, 
the Bolongo, up river. Nevertheless our stay in “Kin,” 
as it is popularly called, was fraught with sufficient 
interest to keep us from ennui. Our baggage was located 
in the freight office on a Monday morning, and was all 
complete, but when we came to take it away one trunk 
was missing. Gone were many things necessary both to 
our trip up river and to our life at the station, including 
a mosquito net, essential for river travel, and a card 
index holding the names and addresses of all our friends 
at home, many of which it would be very difficult to 
remember. All efforts to recover the trunk seemed in 
vain, for no one knew who had taken it. While waiting 
for some friends who were to accompany us, a man 
walked up and wanted to know if we had lost a trunk; 
if so, he had it, and if we brought a boy we could get 
it immediately from the hotel where he was staying. 

Five o’clock in the afternoon saw our last piece of 
baggage stowed away on the little boat, and us wondering 
if the time would ever come when one’s freight would be 
handled gently and with due consideration, for native 
workers are no better than our own kindly-dispositioned 
freight handlers, and no doubt some of our goods have 
been badly bent if not broken! As our boat was not to 
leave until six o’clock the next morning, we had no need 
to go on board until bedtime, so had dinner at the 
Mission House and then set out at nine for the boat. 
An eerie party we were, as we picked our way along the 
dark road by the light of a flickering storm lantern. Two 
boys marched along, each carrying a piece of hand 
luggage on his head. One had a suitcase well loaded, the 
other a box of provisions, each quite as much as we should 
wish to carry even in a temperate climate, but these 
youngsters of about twelve did not seem to mind their 
loads at all, and walked along together chattering in their 
dialect, no doubt talking about the new white people 
who had come and discussing their various idiosyn- 
crasies. 

There to the south blazed the famous Southern Cross, 
its four bright stars clearly distinguishable from the mass 
of other stars and constellations which crammed the 
black vault of heaven, and to the north shone the stars 
of the Big Dipper. Although we could follow the direc- 
tion of their two pointers, the Pole Star was not visible, 
for we are south of the equator, and therefore cannot see 
it. So with the familiar Dipper on one hand reminding 
us of home and friends and ascending prayers, and the 
Southern Cross on the other calling us to new scenes and 
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new tasks as yet unknown, we prepared for this next 
step onward. 

Morning brought with it a blazing sun, and as we saw 
the land slip by at a speed no faster than one could well 
walk, we wondered whether we should ever see Gombe, 
our port of debarkation. There are two barges attached 
to either side of the ship, and on these travel a number 
of native passengers. There they were, cooking their 
breakfasts over small fires which they had built on the 
steel deck of the barges. Every variety of costume is 
seen, from a rather worn European suit to nothing more 
than a loin cloth. Nevertheless these people must be 
quite civilized, for we note nearly all of them using 
spoons as they eat. Every now and again a member of 
the crew steps onto the barge for a moment or two, no 
doubt to rest for a while from the hot labor of keeping 
the hungry furnace fed with wood, for the river steamers 
burn wood. One we note especially. He is a tall, mas- 
sively built man, a superb physical specimen, rivalling 
the best of our athletes. He has but two items of dress, 
a cloth and a wig. The cloth seems to figure least in his 
estimation, for it is but a few inches in its length and 
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Before we can speak to them we shall have to plant our 
Christian home among them, and seek to preach Christ 
in terms of life rather than words; no mean task, nay, 
an impossible one unless Christ Himself find in us 
temples in which He may dwell, and through which He 
may reach other homes, recreating them so that they, 
too, may be called Christian. 

Five days of this river travel ought to see us at Gombe, 
and then will come two days of travel by canoe before 
the longed-for roofs of our station houses come in sight. 


ARRIVAL AT NTONDO 


A little over a week has passed now, between the last 
paragraph and this one. In the meantime we have 
finished our trip on the Bolongo, have made the run to 
Ntondo from Gombe, and have been here now nearly a 
week, trying to get the house we occupy ready to live 
in, unpacking boxes and trunks, working hard as we 
arrange our things. 

To our great delight, we found upon reaching Gombe 
that Dr. Ostrom had a steel boat with a Ford engine, 














NATIVES OF BELGIAN CONGO WITH THEIR HEAD ORNAMENTS AND FACIAL SCARS 


width, but of the wig he seems immensely proud. It is 
a curious shock of hair. Long black strands fall around 
his head to just below the ears, and mingled with these 
are whitish bunches of hair, giving one the impression of 
a skunk’s hide. Skunk’s hide the wig is not, but what it 
is we cannot say; perhaps experience will show us later 
what it is he wears so vainly. No cringing brow-beaten 
native is this, but a man of commanding appearance, 
perhaps a chief, who knows? There is no slowness in 
his movements either, but every action is full of force 
and life. He walks erect, on the alert, and when he talks 
it is with a strength and virility quite different from most 
of the others. Supposing the life, strength, force and 
virility of this man could be turned into channels of 
righteousness, used for Christ and Him alone, would 
Congo’s future history be painted in different colors? 
Thus we journey, and still for us Congo is the native 
rather than the country. On either side are bush-covered 
hills that remind us more of New England than anything 
we have yet seen—as far as country goes we might 
be at home, but there are the ever-present natives, and 
it is to these we come, not as saints but as servants. 


and though unable to come for us himself, he had sent 
a visiting friend to get us. Traveling by canoe sounds 
romantic, but we were very glad of the greater comfort 
of the steel boat, which was supposed to do the run in 
eight hours and is a great improvement over native dug- 
outs. Though supposed to do the trip in so short a time 
as eight hours, we did not. The Ford developed a little 
trouble, spark plugs and coils not functioning well, and 
as a result we went chugging along on three cylinders, 
and sometimes on two. Added to this was the discomfort 
of a sudden storm that swept the lake and forced us to 
head for a sheltering island, which we reached only after 
shipping water and getting a bit wet. The storm con- 
tinuing, we settled down to spend the night at the island. 
Fixing up our chairs in the little cramped space of the 
small boat as best we could, getting our blankets un- 
packed, and rolling up in these, we tried to get some 
sleep. It was only eight o’clock, but quite dark, only the 
frequent flashes of lightning showing us our surroundings, 
and so the only thing we could do was try to sleep. By 
ten we awoke, the storm had calmed, there was a little 
light on the water, so away we went, and found that 
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we had been sheltering just forty-five minutes’ run from 
Ntondo. Thus our arrival here was at night, and thereby 
a great crowd of natives were disappointed, as they had 
planned a big gathering to see the new arrivals at the 
station, but on our part we were rather glad, because we 
were rather worn with the fatigue of travel, and were 
glad to slip quietly to our beds and rest. 

This letter is long enough, but we cannot close without 
a word about our new home. Ntondo is rightly called 
the Garden Spot of Congo by Thomas Jesse Jones, a 
mission expert who has studied Congo most thoroughly. 
The neatly kept, beautiful avenues, the orderly array of 
fruit-bearing trees flanking them, the neat, comfortable 
homes, are in themselves beautiful, but speak of a fore- 
sight and vision on the part of those who founded the 
station that is amazing, and a persistence that nothing 
could hinder. However, more of this later. 
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As we say good-bye, we know that your hearts will be 
rejoicing with ours that at last the journey is over and 
the work begins. We have a lot to learn. There is 
enough work here to keep every man and woman on the 
place laboring night and day; and in the evangelistic 
department alone there is a tremendous field of service. 
We have a language to learn, customs to know, ways 
and manners to become acquainted with, before we can 
become a really efficient help in carrying on our part of 
the. work, which at present is borne by already over- 
burdened shoulders. Pray for us, that we may be given 
strength to overcome these first and primary tasks that 
confront us. Pray, too, for the whole work, for the rest 
of the staff, and especially for the native Christians, who 
are finding it hard to live an out-and-out life for Christ, 
surrounded as they are by the gross things of their past 
lives, and tempted on every hand. 





MODEL OF THE NEW JUDSON COLLEGE MADE BY MISSIONARY A. C. DARROW OF BURMA 


Model of the New Judson College 


An attractive model of the new Judson College on display 
in the exhibit of the Northern Baptist Convention at Detroit 
attracted crowds of delegates. It was made by Missionary 
A. C. Darrow of Burma during his present furlough. 

It shows the campus as it will appear when the institution 
has been removed from its present location to the new site 
on the shores of Kokine Lakes in the suburbs of Rangoon, 
Burma, and the proposed new buildings have been erected. 
Judson College thus becomes a constituent part of the new 
University of Rangoon, the buildings of which will be erected 
on a similar plot of ground adjoining that of Judson College. 

Through this removal Judson College places Christianity 
in the center of Burman education. There is no other pos- 
sibility of tying up Christianity with Burman education if 
Northern Baptists fail to meet this challenge. Higher educa- 
tion in Burma would thus be left with no positive Christian 
influence. The Christian leaders of tomorrow in Burma are 
the Judson students of today. 

All the land consisting of 54 actes and one-half the cost of 
the new buildings, amounting to $500,000, are assured from 
Burman sources. In addition the Baptist churches of Burma 


are raising $100,000 to build the new college chapel located 
in the center of the new campus. The remaining cost of 
approximately $500,000 is asked of Northern Baptists. 
Toward this amount $150,000 has already been given for 
buildings now in process of erection, leaving a balance of 
$350,000 still to be contributed by Northern Baptists. 

The buildings in the model, beginning at the lake, may be 
identified as follows: The first is the Administration Building 
of the combined Judson College and the Rangoon University 
and is the only University building on the Judson College 
part of the campus. Next comes the central administration 
building housing the assembly hall, the various recitation 
and class rooms and laboratories. Next comes the woman’s 
building, the construction of which has just begun, while the 
chapel appears in the center. Beyond are the men’s dor- 
mitories, the library and the dining hall. The smaller buildings 
are residences for members of the faculty. The stadium and 
the athletic field are at the extreme end. 

The needs of the new Judson College amounting to $350,000 
are included in the Judson Fund Campaign for which sub 
scriptions are now being received. 
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GOD, who dwellest in the beauty of holiness, we 

praise Thee for the beauty of the earth, for loveliness 
embodied in noble men, and above all for the revelation 
of Thyself in Jesus Christ, the incarnation of Thy 
conquering love. We are covered with shame at the 
thought of Thy faithfulness for we have not been ever 
true to Thee. Keep us from infidelity to Thy friendship. 
Save us from treachery of soul. From the choice of evil 
and from the enthronement of the lesser things deliver us. 
Awaken in us a living sense of Thy spirit. Give us hunger 
and thirst for righteousness. May our hearts burn with 
the presence of Christ in us. So would we enthrone Thee, 
trust Thee, love Thee, obey Thee; all by the grace of 
Christ. Amen. 


EMERGING AFRICA 


From a practical transportation standpoint most of the 
West African Colonies are still as far from each other as 
the Eastern is from the Western hemisphere. Each under 
the leadership of its separate governing power, they have 
been developing in separate compartments. A letter 
posted in Nigeria or the Cameroons is very apt to have 
to go to Europe in order to reach Congo Belge or Angola. 
It is not surprising therefore that evangelical missions in 
these colonies have hitherto to a large extent pursued 
unrelated courses. But the very nature of their fields 
gives them many things in common. They are located in 
tropical or sub-tropical areas; the native population in all 
of them is closely related from an ethnical standpoint; 
the religious, social and political backgrounds are alike. 
In this day when Africa is breaking in a new and larger 
way upon world consciousness, there is all the more need 
therefore for workers in West African fields to get to- 
gether. 

This is what was done for the first time on African 
soil in the recent West Africa and Congo Jubilee Con- 
ference held at Leopoldville, Congo Belge. Six colonies 
outside of Congo were represented: Angola, French 
Equatorial Africa, Cameroons, Togo Land, Nigeria, and 
Liberia. The workers in these colonies have much to 
contribute from one to the other on such subjects as 
methods of evangelistic approach; the organization of the 
indigenous church; plans for meeting the dangers due to 
sudden commercial expansion; developments in medical 
missions, particularly practical plans for combating 
outstanding scourges such as sleeping sickness and 
leprosy; relations to government authorities and the 
best methods for bringing to bear evangelical opinion 
upon matters of public interest ; comparison of conditions 
prevailing in the exploitation of labor; the political 
status of the native and his rights in the ownership of 


land; practices of the various missions in the field of edu- 
cation and the best methods of making the educational 
program a strong evangelistic factor; practical details in 
respect to the construction of mission buildings, such as 
hospitals, residences and churches. 

The sessions of the conference were occupied with such 
questions as are here outlined, and it was the conviction 
of all that the interchange of opinion and experience will 
greatly set forward the progress of evangelical missions 
throughout West Africa. The Congo Jubilee feature of 
the Conference emphasized the fact that evangelical 
missions have rounded a full half century in their work 
for Congo. Representatives were present from the 
governments of Congo Belge and French Equatorial , 
Africa. The Conference has intensified the interest of 
governments all along the West African Coast in the 
great constructive values of evangelical Christian work 
among the African peoples. West African governing 
powers have come to recognize in recent years that the 
one outstanding problem which they have to face in tke 
development of their respective colonies is the que-tion 
of man power. The wiser heads in government circles 
are frankly turning to the missionary organizations with 
new approval of their work and recognition of its cut- 
standing importance in view of the fact that missions 
deal primarily with the salvation and conservation of 
men and women in body, soul and spirit. 

West African colonies will not long continue their con- 
dition of isolation. The conquest of the air holds great 
significance in the inter-relationship of these colonies. 
Already aerial harbingers of the future have begun to 
pioneer the airways about the equator. Indeed, certain 
delegates to the conference in question utilized air routes 
in returning (members of our own deputation, Mrs. 
Herbert E. Goodman, Miss Grace Goodman, and Mrs. 
Milton Shirk). These colonies are destined to be tied 
together in the new continental Africa much more 
closely than in past days. It is well that evangelical 
missionaries should be among the first to think ard 
plan unitedly. 


(For this clear statement of the significance of the Congo 
Jubilee Conference we are indebted to Secretary P. H. J. 
Lerrigo.—Ed.) 


A DISTINGUISHED LEADER PASSES 


The death of Edgar Y. Mullins removes one of the 
most widely known and highly esteemed Baptist leaders 
of America, and indeed of the world, through his presi- 
dency of the Baptist World Alliance. In precarious 
health for years, his last serious stroke of illness came 
just before the Alliance meeting in Toronto, at which he 
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was to preside. Born in Mississippi in 1860, hisJfather 
and grandfather ministers, his boyhood spent in Texas, 
at fifteen he was in charge of a telegraph office, helping 
to support the family while his sisters were in college. 
Later he went to college, graduating at nineteen, and 
going to the Southern Theological Seminary, whose 
president he was to be during the last twenty-eight years 
of his life. After three pastorates, the last at Newton 
Centre, Mass., he was called to the headship of the 
Louisville Seminary in 1899. Dr. Mullins was pre- 
eminently a scholar, teacher and writer, while also an 
engaging preacher through the clarity ard beauty of his 
style and his ability to express profound truths in 
language intelligible to all. He made theology live, and 
was a foremost exponent of Baptist doctrine. Through 
the classroom he put his ‘inipress upon thousands of 
students who went out into the ministry South and 
North, and he was frequently heard at our conventions 
in the North. He was never heard without profit. * As 
head of the largest Theological Seminary in the world 
_ he saw the institution in Louisville grow in number of 

students to 441, in endowment from $400,000 to 
$2,000,000, while the property value, with the unsur- 
passed new equipment in buildings in the suburbs of 
Louisville, is estimated at $3,000,000. In view of his 
feeble health it was a marvel that he could keep up his 
class and executive work, fill outside engagements, and 
turn out volumes of intrinsic value. Of irenic spirit, 
firm in his convictions, brotherly in feeling, Dr. Mullins 
was one of the most courteous and lovable of Christian 
gentlemen, and will be greatly missed. The Baptists of 
the world may well honor his memory. 


BAPTISTS IN RUMANIA 


Dr. Rushbrooke has been in Rumania again, to see if 
some solution could be found for the Baptist troubles, 
both with the government and the groups of churches. 
He attended the conference of the Baptist Union in 
Curtici, November 8-11. Leaving London in wretched 
weather, he found the Rumanian conference folk taking 
their meals under Japanese lanterns in the open air. 
Last year the Transylvania Baptists were given legal 
recognition, and it was understood that similar recog- 
nition would soon be granted the Baptists in the whole of 
Rumania as soon as a statute adapted to the new situa- 
tion had been framed by the denomination and accepted 
by the Ministry of Cults. The Baptists have been at 
work framing a statute acceptable to the four groups in 
the country. The largest of these is the Rumanian- 
speaking, but the Russian Baptists of Bessarabia are 
growing rapidly; they have 288 churches and baptized 
nearly a thousand converts the past year. 

The other groups are the Hungarian and German, and 
Dr. Rushbrooke’s mission was to assist in bringing these 
together. This was done and a statute was unanimously 
adopted. It remains to be seen whether the government 
will accept it. It recognizes fully the rights of the state, 
and the Baptists are loyal. But, as our representative 
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says, one never knows in Rumania, and the police have 
recently been giving our traveling preachers in Bessarabia 
a bad time, while the Minister of Cults did nothing to 
help. A new Minister is coming on and better things are 
hoped from him. Curtici has a Baptist church of 550 
members, with fine building and manse. The Union of 
Baptist Churches in Rumania now looks to official 
recognition as including all the Baptists of the country 
and many others. 

Dr. Rushbrooke says: “These people were intensely 
interested in the result of the American presidential 
election. To them, as to other continentals with whom I 
have been talking, the prohibition issue is supreme; and 
they are not a little astonished at the decisive defeat of 
the ‘wet’ Al Smith. Which merely indicates that they 
know as little about the real America as the corre- 
spondents of most English newspapers!” This indicates 
also how closely America is watched the world around. 
Prohibition was the big moral issue, and however much 
the defeated party has endeavored to hide the fact by 
raising false issues, the people of the world recognize the 
truth that the anti-prohibitionists received a vital blow 
in the recent national election. 


BAPTISTS IN IRELAND 


Baptists in Ireland recently celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of organized Baptist work in the island. The 
facts which follow will doubtless be a surprise to our 
readers, as we have scarcely appreciated the primal fact 
that there was a real Baptist constituency in Ireland. 
The formal transfer of management from the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain to the Baptist Union of Ireland 
occurred in July, 1888. Records of Baptist activity 
antedate this by many years, for as early as 1653 an 
association of Baptist churches is known to have been in 
existence. The forty years since 1888 have witnessed 
considerable progress. Today there are 52 churches, a 
large percentage self-supporting, while church member- 
ship is more than double what it was in 1888. Irish Bap- 
tists now have a Home Mission Society, a Foreign Mis- 
sion Society with missionaries in South America, an 
Annuity Fund with an objective of a minimum pension of 
$500 for retired pastors, an excellent college, an Orphan 
Society, a Loan and Building Fund, a denominational 
paper, and several other organizations. Political changes, 
as a result of which six Northern counties remain 
affiliated with Great Britain and the rest form the new 
Irish Free State, involved also adjustments in the organ- 
ized work of Baptists. These adjustments, including the 
transfer of trust funds, were made with surprisingly few 
legal difficulties. 
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{| This promises to be a notable year for Missions, and of 
course that means a good one for our readers. Probably no 
man knows more thoroughly the Africa of today, broadly as 
well as in missionary aspects, than our Dr. Lerrigo, who 
improved his deputation opportunities to investigate condi- 
tions generally, denominational and interdenominational, 
social and political. And we have his promise to contribute 
a series of articles that will present his views regarding what 
he terms the Emerging Africa. The value of such a series, 
and its timeliness while Africa is the subject of special study, 
needs no emphasis. Then Dr. Franklin is under engagement 
for another series on Palestine, and those who have read his 
charming article in December issue, ‘‘ No Room in the Inn,” 
will know what to expect. These are not ordinary tourist 
sketches, but instinct with the missionary spirit, which is the 
spirit of Christ. We have home mission articles of equal merit 
and interest already in hand through the faithfulness of Coe 
Hayne. Mr. Detweiler, who knows his Latin America well, 
will acquaint our readers with some history which we all 
should know. In addition, the editors have a few ideas which 
they do not propose to reveal until the time arrives. But it 
will be a notable year for the magazine. Ten thousand new 
subscribers would put the top to notability. 


{| Dr. Clarence A. Barbour presented his resignation as 
president of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School at a recent 
meeting of the board of trustees. It was accepted with warm 
expression of the esteem and affection of the trustees and of 
their high estimate of the years of service which he has given 
to the Seminary. He is to close his work at Rochester the first 
of March, to obtain some respite before entering upon his 
duties at Brown on July 1st. Mark the word “respite.” 
We are not sure, as we think back over Dr. Barbour’s record 
for the years since his graduation from Rochester, that he 
has a very clear conception of the real meaning of the word 
“‘rest.”” But we hope he will be wise and get it. 


{| Missionary D.C. Holtom of Tokyo, Japan, has been receiv- 
ing high compliments for his scholarly volume on The Japanese 
Enthronement Ceremonies. The work is published in beautiful 
style by the Kyo Bun Kwan, Tokyo, and has illustrations in 
color and line. The Japan Advertiser says: ‘The reviewer has 
the uncommon pleasure of congratulating a scholar on produc- 
ing a book which, to more permanent qualities, adds a quite 
exceptional degree of topical interest.”” The book came out 
three months before the coronation ceremonies which drew 
the world’s attention to Kyoto. The Japan Times reviewer 
congratulates the public on a volume ‘“‘so informing and 
readable. Besides being the best survey of official ritual in 
Japan that I have seen, it is an excellent interpretative history 
of the Japanese mind.” This is indeed high praise for a 
foreigner, and Dr. Holtom has brought great credit upon our 
Mission and all missionaries by his work. We join in con- 
gratulations. 


{| In the matter of human relations a Columbia professor 
gives us something to think about when he says, as one ex- 
planation why the South Americans do not like us, especially 
in business, he was told in Argentine: ‘‘The South American 
does not understand and does not want to understand the 
phrase, ‘Business is business.’ He expects business to be 
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slower but more human. You Americans cannot treat the 
South American as you treat each other, if you are expecting 
him to like you.” 


q] We have in hand an autobiographical sketch of unusual 
interest by Rev. G. W. Hicks, for nearly forty years mis- 
sionary among the Indians in Oklahoma, himself a Cherokee, 
and one of the most devoted and self-sacrificing workers in 
the service. It was crowded out of this issue, much to our 
regret. The article has many others to keep it company, and 
February issue is already showing signs of congestion. 


q Recent severe criticisms of the treatment of the Indians by 
the government authorities add interest to the report of the 
Department of the Interior, made public by Secretary Roy O. 
West. Administration of Indian Affairs occupies prominent 
place and space. This is a human problem and calls therefore 
for special care, says the report. The Indian Service now 
maintains 204 schools, with a capacity of 26,000 pupils. The 
appropriation last year for Indian education, exclusive of 
public school tuition, was $5,923,000. During the last six 
years Congress has increased appropriations in support of 
Indian education by $2,898,825, which has made it possible 
to improve school buildings, to increase the number of 
grades, to raise the standard of teaching, and to place more 
children in school. 


4] The report also gives the less favorable side as follows: 
Shortage of funds for the support of Indian schools makes it 
impossible to equip them adequately. Expenditures for such 
essentials as textbooks, library books, maps, miscellaneous 
classroom supplies and equipment, furniture for dormitories, 
machinery for shop and farm are so limited as to decrease 
efficiency. Paucity of textbooks may be the most serious 
handicap, particularly since no school has an ample supply 
of supplemental texts by other authors. Very few schools 
have libraries, and it is exceptional for a school to make 
annual purchases of library books. Dormitory rooms are 
frequently without chairs. Laundry machinery in many 
cases is out of date, inefficient and more or less dangerous. 
Many of the quarters for teachers are not comfortably 
furnished. 


q Special attention is being paid to the welfare of the Indians 
after they leave school. The department’s purpose is to 
develop a constructive plan by which for a limited time the 
government can supervise them, to the end that they may 
become established and adjusted to their white neighbors. 
To improve the market for Indian handiwork is another aim. 
A trademark design to authenticate Indian goods is one plan. 
Last year Indians earned more than $1,267,000 through the 
sale of their blankets, baskets, wood carving, pottery, beads, 
embroidery and painting. Indians of Arizona, Minnesota and 
New Mexico earned three-fourths of the total. The report 
indicates a warm interest on the part of the Secretary of the 
Interior. It also makes it clear that there will be plenty for 
Mr. Hoover’s Commissioner of Indian Affairs to do. 


{ Dr. Lerrigo will learn from the Northern California Baptist 
Bulletin that he has written a book entitled The World Trust 
of Northern Baptists. There is no doubt that Northern Bap- 
tists have a world trust, of spiritual not commercial kind, but 
what Dr. Lerrigo ‘had in mind and heart in writing that ex- 
cellent mission study book was that Northern Baptists should 
realize that they have a world “thrust” and will be recreant 
if they do not use it for kingdom advance. Power of thrust 
is in itself a sacred trust. 
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A GROUP OF GIRLS WITH THEIR TEACHERS ON A PICNIC, NINGPO, EAST CHINA 


The Old Order Changeth 


Four and twenty Ningpo girls packed 
their lunches and went out to the hills 
for a picnic. A picnic in China? A pic- 
nic is just as much fun in China and pic- 
nickers are just as merry. 

Miss Florence Webster, who believes 
that women are much alike whether they 
wear sarees or kimonos or wooden clogs, 
writes from Hangchow, “It is very natu- 
ral, I suppose, for you to think of my 
Chinese girls as strange and different, but I 
assure you that they are just as lovable 
as American girls. They like to have peo- 
ple interested in them; they adore good 
times; they are always ready to work up 
a play or a stunt; they have the “‘special 
friend”’ complex just as badly as Ameri- 
can high school girls; they like to tease 
and joke their teachers. Some thought- 
less missionary in years gone by revealed 
the secret of April Fool’s Day, and the 
rest of us have been suffering the conse- 
quences ever since.” 

More and more our missionaries are 
writing about the women who find life so 
much more joyous after they have been 
freed from the oppression of fear and the 
seclusion of the zenanas. Whether they 
eat their rice with a silver fork, with chop 
sticks or with their fingers, there is some- 
thing—the eternal feminine, some call it 
—which makes them alike the world over. 

The women in Burma have well organ- 
ized groups for home and foreign mission 
work. They save the small coins that 
can be spared from the household’ ex- 
penses, and once a year they bring their 
mite boxes to be opened. On that day 
there is much rejoicing, for the amount is 
always larger than they dared expect. 


From all of our fields letters tell about 
similar societies and similar results. 
The girls and women in our schools en- 
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joy reading magazines—not only the 
magazines written in their own languages, 
but also the American periodicals which 
give new ideas about sewing and cooking 
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and baby care. And, speaking of babies, 
the mothers who live near progressive 
cities or mission towns are beginning to 
observe Better Baby Week. Each brown- 
skinned mother in the long line of those 
waiting to have their babies examined is 
anxious to have her child pronounced 
clean and healthy. 

There are conferences in the Orient as 
well as in America. Hundreds of women 
gather in groups for a few days to discuss 
their problems and to encourage one 
another by their cooperation. From 
Yokohama comes this report, ‘Until 
recent years most of the women had 
only their own salvation at heart, but 
now, having taken a step toward shoulder- 
ing the responsibility of the work in gen- 
eral, they begin to have a wider view.” 

The big commercial cities of the Orient, 
with their factories and tenements, are 
calling the women to service. The inter- 
est shown by the women who have leisure 
time is pointing the way to a new era of 
social relations. 

As for school activities, school girls are 
showing that they are as skilful in sports 
as American girls; more skilful, perhaps, 
for they can balance water jars on their 
heads while they race. Every school has 
a Field Day for which the girls spend 
months in preparation. Some of the 
schools include among their activities 
musicales, literary clubs, and school pub- 
lications. Even plans for earning money 
have their share of attention. The girls 
of the Hinomoto School in Himeji, Japan, 
sold bread to help swell the building fund 
of the Alumnae Association. 

When women the world around joy- 
fully tell others the same stories about 
Jesus, and with heads bowed, reverently 
talk with the same Heavenly Father, 
there is even a deeper bond between 
them. But, when one remembers that in 
Jorhat the year 1928 is known as the 
year the airplanes first came, that one 
can now fly over the jungles of Africa, 
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that some Indian women have discarded 
the closed ox-carts for the open Fords 
and Chevrolets, that factories in the 
cities are creating new social conditions, 
with their attending hazards, one must 
realize that the women of the Orient are 
facing new problems and new oppor- 
tunities. It is the Christian missionary 
who is ready to give them the best under- 
standing and the most help at this time. 


Wishes 


If you wish that the Oriental names you 
hear could mean real places; if you wish 
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A Board of Managers Party 


Tribute was paid to Mrs. George W. 
Coleman and Mrs. George Caleb Moor 
at headquarters by a luncheon gathering 
in the Foreign Board rooms, November tr. 
The committee, Mrs. Orrin R. Judd, Mrs. 
William A. Hill, and Mrs. M. J. Twomey, 
had decorated the room and long table 
with lovely autumn branches and flowers. 
The party met following the committee 
meetings and after luncheon lingered 
while Mrs. Judd presented in behalf of the 
Board of Managers a beautiful silver 
traveling clock to Mrs. Coleman, and 
yellow roses and an Italian pottery bowl 
to Mrs. Moor. At the Board meeting a 
tribute spread on the minutes, honoring 
Mrs. Coleman, was read. 


A Tribute to Mrs. Coleman 


The Board of Managers of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
desires to record its deep appreciation of 
Mrs. George W. Coleman, who has 
served both as president of the Society 
and as chairman of the Board since the 
removal of the Society’s headquarters to 
New York in 1920. To the solution of 
the difficult and perplexing problems then 
confronting the Society in its adventure 
of cooperation in the New World Move- 
ment she brought unusual intellectual 
powers and the wealth of experience 
acquired in her varied activities, such as 
are illustrated in her service as trustee of 
several schools and colleges, as president 
of the Woman’s City Club of Boston and 
of the School Voters’ League of Boston— 
great responsibilities, all of which she 
carried side by side with what was always 
her major interest—her service of Christ 
and the church, whether as teacher of a 
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the missionaries’ names you read could 
mean real people; if you wish to have, at a 
minute’s notice, any up-to-date informa- 
tion about our work; if you wish the story 
of our missions to change from something 
vague to something vivid, send for the 
new copy of Our Work in the Orient. You 
will find that the book is made as attrac- 
tive with pictures as it is fascinating with 
stories. Its value as a reference book for 
the year makes it more than worth the in- 
vestment of forty cents. Programs to be 
used with the study of the book will be 
sent with each copy. 


DINGS 


Sunday school class or as leader in the 
rapidly developing missionary enterprise. 

In 1890 she began her term of nineteen 
years as president of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
organized by New England Baptist 
women with headquarters in Boston. 
Unselfish, tactful, clear-visioned in her 
leadership, she was instrumental in 
bringing: to pass two epochal events: the 
organization in 1908 of the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, which has 
since been the channel for the unified 
thinking and acting of women’s home 
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mission boards of a score of denomina- 
tions; and the union in 1909 of the two 
home mission organizations of Baptist 
women, one with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, the other with headquarters in 
Boston, into the one national organiza- 
tion that we have today. 

All this and much more than can 
adequately be expressed in words we owe 
to our beloved leader. Her fervent piety 
and lofty idealism revealed in the worship 
periods of our Board meetings; the grace 
and dignity, considerateness and tact 
which characterized the statesmanlike 
conduct of the business; the affectionate 
regard extended to every member of the 
Board, not merely as to a comrade in 
service but as to a personal friend, have 
contributed to the enrichment of our 
lives and have made our fellowship to- 
gether inexpressibly precious. 

The successful realization of the Golden 
Anniversary goals constituted the crown- 
ing, culminating achievement of forty 
years of home mission service. 

Now, full of honors and with strength 
unabated, and still available. for fruitful 
ministry, our leader has retired from 
office. In deferring to her wish that she 
be released, the Board finds comfort and 
satisfaction in the assurance that in her 
continuance as a member among us, her 
intimate acquaintance with the fields, her 
wise counsel and spiritual insight will 
still be helpful in pointing out the path of 
progress, and that her presence among us 
makes possible the expression of the 
grateful acknowledgment and high regard 
which is in our hearts. 


Annie L. Boorman 


Missionary Annie L. Boorman made a 
great contribution to the work of evan- 
gelizing the Negro, and passed to her 
heavenly reward on November 3 at Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. In 1890 a new era 
of Christian work started at Birmingham 
in the coming of Miss Ella Knapp, who 
was joined in 1892 by Miss Boorman. 
For thirty-six years under the appoint- 
ment of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society these two devoted 
Christian women conducted a marvelous 
work in which the training of home talent 
was an important part. The handful of 
children enrolled in the first industrial 
school grew to 1400. The method the 
missionaries used was to visit in the 
homes of the people, teaching them and 
helping them to a better life. Women and 
children were taught to sew, cook and 
cean. The missionaries held Bible 
classes, Sunday schools, mission meetings 
and temperance meetings. After the 
preliminary work these same Negro 
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women were trained for Christian service 
so that during the summer months of one 
year they made over 2600 calls. More 
than 4o of the women have taught Bible 
classes and given lessons on health. Con- 
tributions go from these groups regularly 
to local, home and foreign missions. Miss 
Boorman was born in Jersey City, but 
spent her school days in Utica. In Sun- 
day school the mother of Charles Evans 
Hughes became interested in Annie 
Boorman and was instrumental in having 
her enter the Baptist Missionary Training 
School and Baptist missionary work. 
From the time of her graduation in 1885 
until her retirement, she gave whole- 
heartedly of her energy and strength to 
the Lord’s work. 


Friendly Friends to the Stranger 
BY ANNIE GWYNNE DUNLOP 


PREPARATION: Leader plan for brief survey of work. 
Select five women to prepare for this meeting, 
each speaking just five minutes. Each speaker 
selects another woman whom she presents at close 
of her address as a trophy of her work. (Let 
this latter woman be dressed after custom of 
nationality she represents, if possible.) Each 
speaker should prepare herself and tell of the 
work just as if she herself were the missionary. 

Hymn: ‘‘Coming, Coming, Yes, They Are.”’ 

ScriPTuRE: II Samuel 9. A great story. An ex- 
pression of kindness to one because of love for 
another. Be familiar with it so as to read it well. 
Also, John 10:16. PRAYER. 
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Hymn: ‘Dear to the Heart of the Shepherd.” 


we 1. Leader. Survey of work (three min- 

utes). 
3. A woman comes into room (Adela J. Ballard, 
for example). This speaker makes the story and 
work her very own. At the climax of her address 
another woman enters (as spoken of in PREPARA- 
TION). The speaker presents her as one of the 
trophies of her work, helped and finally won for 
Christ. Material, From Ocean to Ocean. 
3. Second speaker enters. She may be Dorothy 
Bucklin. At the close of her address she may 
present the Greek woman (enters room now) whom 
she found in the box car and whom she has al- 
ready told about. Material, From Ocean to 
Ocean. 
4. Third speaker tells of volunteer workers and 
achievements. If speaker is not a volunteer 
worker, try to get in touch with three or four 
women that are and tell of their work. Also, the 
call for prayer partners. Note: Miss Chees- 
brough’s letter in From Ocean to Ocean. 
5. Fourth speaker enters. Make a dollar live. 
You might begin something like this: ‘I am an 
American dollar taken from your church envel- 
ope on Easter Sunday. I paid Helen Darby’s 
carfare to ... I bought an Italian New Testa- 
ment, etc., etc.” Draw further on facts. Trans- 
mute dollars into living objects of service ren- 
dered. Let the last twenty cents of that first 
dollar be used to pay the carfare of a foreign-born 
man and his wife (whom you now present) to the 
church on a certain Sunday when they confess 
Christ in baptism. Material, From Ocean to 
Ocean. 
6. Fifth speaker enters. Present side of this 
work, that the Christian church needs to do this 
work for its own sake. Because of the great com- 
mission. Because . . . Helpful material in Mil- 
dred Kaminskie’s letter in From Ocean to Ocean. 
In closing, quote John Oxenham’s “In Christ 
there is no East or West,” found in many of the 
hymn books. On third verse all stand to join 
hands, while speaker continues through fourth 
verse. Still with joined hands sing, ‘‘Blest Be the 
Tie that Binds.” 


ScRIPTURE: Rev. 22:17. 





Working in An Unwritten Language 


Te study of a language which has 
never been written and into which 
he will one day translate the Bible has 
proved fascinating to Rev. R. B. Buker, 
who went out in the fall of 1926 to estab- 
lish a new station in the Mong Lem dis- 
trict of the Burma Mission, across the 
Chinese border. He wrote in May, 1927, 
“T do not preach yet, but give me my Wa 
cook and my Lahu table and pony boy 
and I am willing to go anywhere in Lahu 
or Wa land.” The cook is a bright boy 
who has had some schooling and who is 
teaching Mr. and Mrs. Buker his lan- 
guage. Since it had never been written 
down they started by the kindergarten 
method of a word at atime. ‘The words 
we are carefully writing down in order to 
preserve them against the time when we 
start our translation work to put the 
Bible into writing.” 

Mr. Buker’s November letter had this 
description: “Our language study pro- 
ceeds slowly day by day. It is much like 
the wearing of water upon the seashore 
pebbles. It takes years to make a 


noticeable effect. It is more fascinating 


to work in a language which has never 
been written and has no background than 
in one which is already established. Some 
of the Wa teachers who have studied in 
the Shan and Lahu schools have 
translated twenty or thirty hymns from 
the Shan or the Lahu into Wa. While 
my wife and I are learning, we are trying 
to create a uniform system of spelling. 
The matter of colors is annoying at 
times and intensely amusing at other 
times. One day we were discussing 
colors and the word for red came up for 
observation. These folks are not in 
agreement about the shades. Some folks 
call dark blue black, and others call it 
blue. Of course they have no terms to 
signify shades of color. Well, our teacher 
was looking around for something to 
illustrate the different shades of red when 
he spied my wife’s hair. With great 
gusto he pointed to her head and shouted 
rau (Wa for red). To those who have 
never seen my wife I will explain that 
her hair is a very dark brown, practically 
black. But these folks out here have only 
one shade of hair, coal black. Thus when 
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Americans appear with the slightest tinge 
of Anglo-Saxon influence showing in their 
hair, they are ‘red-headed.’ 

“In spite of our newness I have had the 
satisfaction of feeling that we have given 
the Wa something to use in their services. 
Among the Christians in this land it is 
the custom to close every service by 
singing the Doxology. The Wa people 
have been using the Shan Doxology. 
With the help of the teachers, we have 
translated the Doxology and spread it 
quite generally among the Wa Christians. 
This last week we were able to give them 
a new hymn: ‘Jewels.’ We are now 
working on the Lord’s Prayer. Our 
teacher does the real translating. We 
take the final translation, after instructing 
him as carefully as possible via the Lahu, 
and study it until we are satisfied that it 
gives the idea in the Wa as we know it in 
the English. It is very slow work, but 
it is creative, and satisfying when done.” 

His December letter added this picture: 
“T have just come from my daily study 
of Wa. Today we completed the first 
section of the fourth chapter of Mark. 
This morning we translated the 8th and 
oth verses of the chapter. I like to do 
this work, for it is fascinating to see the 
Bible unveil itself in another tongue. Of 
course, you want to remember the facts 
of the case in order to picture us as we 
work. The physical setting isodd. It isso 
cold in the house that we take our native 
pi-htaws, or little stools, out into the 
sunshine to work. The Wa language has 
never been written previous to this year, 
to say nothing about a Bible being around 
for us to look at and to help us as we 
study. Our Wa cook takes the Lahu 
Gospel of Mark. I take my Greek and 
English gospels, while my wife takes the 
English and the Lahu. Via the Lahu, I 
ask for the different words as they occur 
in the Greek. These I put on a slate. 
Later on I take these words as one would 
take pieces of a puzzle and try to put 
them together to make an intelligent 
translation. My wife takes the same 
words and records them in the alphabet- 
ical English-Wa list that we are compiling. 
Then I read my translation to the Wa 
and he pronounces it good or bad as the 
case may be. I am delighted to find that 
the Wa is much more like the English in 
the way it says things, i. e., the order in 
which it arranges its subjects, verbs, 
objects, etc., than is the Lahu. Of course 
I will not finish the Bible this year, but 
even one or two verses each day is a great 
help to us in learning this new language. 
In fact, I rather suspect the the present 
translation will find its way to the dump 
heap after I become versatile in the Wa 
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and: actually. try to: translate the Bible 
for' purposes ‘of publication. But the 
start is lots of fun anyway.” 

It will interest our readers to know that 
the Judson Fund, a review of which 
appears on page 263 of May issue, 
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Effective Evangelism 


Rev. Earle D. Sims, Church Invigor- 
ator of the Home Mission Society, last 
summer conducted an evangelistic cam- 
paign with the Ordbend Baptist Church 
of California. It was hot in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, but a house full of people 
heard the evangelist every night, and the 
meetings closed with a special service held 
on the banks of the Sacramento, where in 
the beautiful river at the Ord bend the 
ordinance of baptism was administered. 
Seventeen years ago, following a special 
evangelistic campaign conducted here in 
the little schoolhouse by Mr. Sims, he led 
the local farmers in building the present 
house of worship. Because of recent 
floods the building had been greatly in- 
jured, and the membership resolved to 
undertake its thorough repair. From 
this work Mr. Sims went to Sanger, 
California, where he conducted revival 
meetings seventeen years ago, and is 
serving a temporary pastorate with 
warm welcome from the people. Many 
of the converts of that former revival are 
now active members in the church. 


Nicaragua Awakening 
BY CHARLES AND LOLA SCOTT 
Tramp, tramp, tramp they are coming. 


They are coming from the huts along the 
lake front. They are coming from the 
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includes in its budget $15,000 to supply 
an urgently needed dispensary and other 
buildings on this new field. In addition 
$10,000 is to be provided in increased 
appropriations for the development of 
this important work. 





trails leading from the Loma. They are 
coming from Buenos Aires and Infierno, 
San* Sebastian and all the corners of 
Managua. They are coming from the 
banana fields and bean patches, from the 
lawyer’s office and market-places. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp they are coming. Some 
from huts around the corner, some from 
miles through tropical sunshine, some on 
foot, some on horseback, some by ox-cart. 
But they are coming. They are coming 
because the Gospel message rings true. 
They are coming because old traditions 
and superstitions no longer hold. They 
are coming because their hungry hearts 
yearn for the peace of salvation in our 
Lord. The seed has been sown, the seed 
is being sown, and the seed is bringing 
forth fruit according to the grace of God. 

No longer do images carved with the 
hands of men satisfy. Nicaragua is seek- 
ing God. The churches are filling and the 
doorways and windows tell of the timid 
crowd outside who would hear the mes- 
sage but as yet fear the ridicule and per- 
secution of their people. From all sides 
we hear the cry, ‘“‘We would hear—send 
us a preacher.” Little groups of praying 
believers are earnestly seeking their 
friends and relatives and then the volume 
of the tramp, tramp, tramp on Sunday 
morning is increased as more are coming 
to hear the words of Life. The cottage 
prayer meeting with its hymn and prayer 
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and unfolding of the message brings some 
lost neighbor into the joy of the heavenly 
fold. 

Everywhere we see eagerness for the 
Word of God. But it seems as if the 
religious awakening centers in Managua, 
the capital. Five years ago this was fore- 
seen by the late Rev. D. A. Wilson, our 
beloved predecessor as general missionary 
in Nicaragua, who purchased a suitable 
lot for the new church home. Mr. Wilson 
has passed to his eternal reward, but his 
vision is being realized. Now we need 
the church building. 

No longer does our rented building fill 
the need. Benches intended for four or 
five are crowded with six or eight, and 
still there is not room enough. The organ 
has been crowded upon the already small 
pulpit platform to make room for another 
bench. Folding chairs fill the corners and 
make the aisles narrower. Still there is 
not room and still they are coming. Shall 
we stay the hand of the Lord? The 
message has gone forth, “Come unto 
me,” and they come. But when they 
come, they find that they are crowded out. 

Pray with us that the vision of hungry 
Nicaragua, the.empty church lot and the 
crowded-out seeker after the Prince of 
Peace may so touch the hearts of the 
stewards of God’s worldly goods that 
they may hear the call to be co-workers 
with God in supplying the need. We are 
sowing the seed—God is making it grow. 
Who will furnish a good church house? 
A temporary building will not meet the 
need. Cheap constructions do not stand 
the shock of our femblores (slight earth- 
quakes) and we need something to 
keep out the tropical hurricanes and in- 
tense heat. We need a place that will be 
an honor to the Christ we serve, a place 
that will be sufficient for His need. 


And what we say of Managua can be 
said of the other smaller towns. Every- 
where they are hungry for the gospel. 
The smaller churches are being filled as 
they were never filled before. The pastors 
are continually asking for more tracts, 
more gospels, more seed to sow. In four 
of the larger towns—Leon, Masaya, 
Masatepe and Diriamba—we have for 
the present adequate buildings; in Rivas 
we must move into larger quarters; but 
in Managua we have the biggest problem 
to solve. The converts are multiplying. 
Where shall we house them? 


Note: The Managua meeting-house 
would have been erected a year or more 
ago, but for the constant cutting of the 
operating budget of the Home Mission 
Society, which has been made necessary 
by the lack of sufficient income for its 
many forms of work.—C. S. Detweiler. 
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Book Chat 


A new addition to the excellent ser- 
monic literature which Harper & Brothers 
are publishing is /f J Had Only One Ser- 
mon to Preach, English Series, edited by 
Sir James Marchant. Here are twenty 
sermons by leaders in the English pulpits 
today. One who is interested in compar- 
ing present-day sermonizing in the United 
States and England has opportunity by 
putting this volume beside the American 
’ Series edited by Dr. Charles Stelze. Both 
in themes and treatment the contrasts 
are marked. The sermons are uneven in 
their appeal and quality; all are provo- 
cative, but not all are convincing. It is 
interesting to note the attention paid to 
theology and doctrine, and how nearly 
all deal with the Eternal Values, the basal 
verities of the Christian religion, with 
emphasis on the love of God revealed in 
Christ and the cross. Ministers will 
find the volume stimulating. (Harper 
& Brothers; $2.50.) 


The Confessions of a Puzzled Parson, 
by Bishop Charles Fiske, of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Central New York, is a lively 
book saying many things that ought to be 
said, sometimes rather sharply and with 
exaggeration, but with right intent to so 
expose as to induce reformation. Pastors 
will read with assent his diatribes on 
the ‘“‘uplifters’’ who have exposed him 
to “the contagion of executive secre- 
taries.” Here he touches a live issue— 
the multitudinous reforms and special 
‘“‘days” urged upon the hapless pastors. 
He speaks plainly and for the most part 
wisely regarding the church’s loss of 
prestige, and the reasons; the true place 
and function of church and clergy; the 
fallacy of church suppers as a medium 
for saving souls; and the loss of reverence 
in worship. In his views on ‘‘Compan- 
ionate Marriages,” easy divorce, the 
necessity of preserving the Christian 
home, and the seeking of reality in reli- 
gion, we heartily agree. The center and 
soul of that reality he finds in Jesus 
Christ, the human-divine revelation of 
God. The essay on “Loyalty and Liber- 
ality” contains the cream of the volume. 
(Scribners; $2.) 


The Meaning of Selfhood and Faith in 
Immortality is the Ingersoll Lecture for 
1928 at Harvard, delivered by Eugene 


William Lyman, Professor of the Philos- 
ophy of Religion in Union Theological 
Seminary. This is a little book for the 
thoughtful reader prepared to follow and 
appreciate a closely reasoned argument 
regarding the self and its relation to God. 
A suggestive approach to the subject of 
faith in immortality. (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; $1 net.) . 


The Case for Christianity, an outline of 
popular apologetics, by Clement F. 
Rogers, Professor of Pastoral Theology 
in King’s College, University of London, 
is quite out of the ordinary. The author 
once a week for years faced heckling 
crowds in Hyde Park, London, to answer 
their criticisms of Christianity, and thus 
to learn their viewpoints and opinions. 
The arguments for Christianity, the 
spiritual significance of Christ, moral 
design in creation, and the intelligence 
of Christian Theism, have therefore been 
submitted to severe tests. The style is 
clear and charming, the author is sure of 
his ground, and the result is a volume 
that will prove intellectually and spirit- 
ually quickening to the reader. We do 
not go with all of his statements, but it is 
worth while to be made to think, and that 
this book certainly does. Heckling is not 
an American habit, but it might be well 
for some preachers if it were, making 
verification of statement necessary on 
occasion. (Harper & Brothers; $3.) 


The Background of the Bible, by Henry 
Kendall Booth, Pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, adds one more to the countless 
books about the Bible that prove the 
imperishable interest of the Bible itself. 
This is a valuable addition, moreover, 
carrying out the author’s purpose so to 
set forth the background of thought and 
life out of which the biblical books came, 
as to make the Bible interesting and vital 
for the present day as a book of life 
rather than of simply texts and words. 
That the reading will create and stimulate 
interest in the Bible there can be no 
doubt. As to authorship and dates the 
results of higher criticism are commonly 
adopted, without going into detail, and 
regarding some points in controversy the 
reader will have his own opinion; but 
there is such warmth and sympathy and 
appreciation in the treatment, and such 
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glowing recognition of the Supreme Book 
as give this volume a special place and 
value. (Scribners; $2.) 


Christ and Society, by Bishop Charles 
Gore of Birmingham, is a little book of 
large import. No leader in the Anglican 
Church speaks with more weight. His 
basic proposition in these lectures is that 
Jesus Christ is the Saviour and Redeemer 
of man in social as well as individual life. 
Society today demands a reform amount- 
ing to a peaceful revolution, to be accom- 
plished by a change of spirit rather than 
by legislative administration; this change 
will come not from mass conversion but 
from the inspiration and influence of 
groups of leaders. He therefore calls 
upon a reorganization of the forces 
already existing under the name Copec, 
to see to it that provision is adequately 
made so that every individual born into 
citizenship shall have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to make the best of himself. This 
reorganization must be inter-denomina- 
tional; in a sense political, but without 
attachment to any political party; not 
officially representative of any denomina- 
tion, but only of a state of mind and 
determination of action which exists 
equally in all denominations; and finding 
more than half its strength in local 
organizations of Christian opinion in all 
the towns. Such a special association for 
social propaganda might become a power- 
ful factor in applying the social teachings 
of Jesus to the industrial life of the 
present. Through it a revived church 
might regain and establish one of its 
most important functions. The inter- 
pretation of the social teachings of Jesus 
is especially notable, and the work will 
provoke new interest in a subject of 
growing concern. (Scribners; $2.) 


The Call Drum, by Mary Entwistle and 
Elizabeth Harris, is designed for teachers 
who wish to interest primary children in 
Africa, which is the missionary study for 
this season. Miss Entwistle tells the 
stories, and Miss Harris furnishes the 
course, comprising class sessions and ex- 
periences. The work is thoroughly well 
done and attractive. (Friendship Press, 
New York; 75c.) 


The Wife of Pontius Pilate, by Agnes 
Sligh Turnbull, is an attempt to picture 
Pilate and his wife Procla and the scenes 
that marked the entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem, the trial, the effort of the wife 
to save Jesus, and what befell afterward. 
Of course the story is fiction, but the 
work is reverently done and realistic. 
Attractively printed. (Revell; 60c.) 
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Early Morning Prayer 
THE LATCHSTRING 


All within the four seas are brethren.— 
Confucius. 

Hatred was never yet overcome of 
hatred, but hatred is always overcome of 
love.—Buddha. 

Through the wise planning of our lead- 
ers, opportunity is afforded Northern 
Baptists simultaneously to ‘‘abound in the 
grace of hospitality,” to not only imagin- 
ary but actual guests; to “‘be not forget- 
ful to entertain strangers,” to be “lovers 
of hospitality,” to “pray fervently” that 
“love may abound.” 

“The glory of the house is hospitality.” 


A PRAYER FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Give me the Man-soul, God-pure, brave, 
serene— 
To meet these days, 
Ready to walk, head high, with firm, sure 
tread, 
The year’s strange ways! 
May I not scorn the humble, lowly deed, 
The common thing, 
Nor hate nor harm the meanest slave, 
whose face 
Veils thine, my King! 
Teach me to be a steward of all things, 
Owner of none; 
Glad to give up my will, since Thine, my 
God, 
Shall still be done! 
Let me live grandly, seek the things that 
last, 

Press toward love’s goal; 
Win—Jewels? Fame? Nay, better; when 
earth is past, 

Stand—a crowned soul! 
So be my helper, Father—comfort me 
With staff and rod, 
Till I shall give Thee back Thy year, well 
lived, 
For man and God! 
—Henry Hallam Tweedy 


Training Material for Volunteer 


Officers 


During the past months a number of 
letters have come from volunteer officers 
in districts and states, asking for duties of 
officers in district, state, associational and 
local organizations. At the present time 
there is a dearth of such nformation in 
print. The Committee of Conference of our 
National Woman’s Societies has given 
consideration to the preparation of such 
material and has decided that we need 


something more than a few leaflets; that 
we really need a plan for the training of 
all volunteer officers, especially for the 
prospective or new and inexperienced 
workers. 

A proposed plan involving two series 
of leaflets, Historical and Activities (and 
including four recommendations to dis- 
trict, state and associational groups re- 
garding conferences), has been approved 
by both National Boards and is now in 
the hands of a special committee for its 
complete development. This committee 
hopes to have the material ready some 
time in January. 

The following is a brief outline of the 
two series of leaflets: 

SERIES I—HISTORICAL 

The purpose of this series is to give 
basic information on the work of the 
denominational missionary societies and 
boards, in order that prospective, new 
and inexperienced volunteer officers may 
have a background for their work. 

Leaflets giving valuable information on 
the beginnings, the changes, and the 
present scope of activities of the following 
organizations will be in this series: 

1. Our Denomination. 

2. The Woman’s American Baptist 

Foreign Mission Society. 
3. The Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. 

4. The American Baptist Foreign Mis- 

sion Society. 

5. The American Baptist Home Mis- 

sion Society. 
6. The American Baptist Publication 
Society. 

7. The Board of Education. 

8. The Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board. 

g. State Conventions, as a group. 

10. City Mission Societies, as a group. 

11. The Baptist Young People’s Union. 

12. The Board of Missionary Coopera- 

tion. 
Also a leaflet on The Unified Missionary 
Budget Plan of the Denomination. 
SERIES II—ACTIVITIES 

This series will include one leaflet each 
on the duties of various district, state and 
associational officers mentioned in the 
Handbook of the two Woman’s Societies 
and the Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation. It will also include leaflets on the 
duties of officers and committees of local 
women’s mission societies. 
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These duties cover those of President, 
Administrative Vice-President, Home 
Vice-President, Foreign Vice-President, 
Treasurer, White Cross Chairman (Over- 
land and Overseas), College Counselor, 
Literature Secretary, Candidate Secre- 
tary, Civic Chairman, Deputation Secre- 
tary, Publicity Secretary, Prayer Group 
Leader, W. W. G. Secretary, C. W. C. 
Secretary, Reading Contest Secretary, 
Missionary Education Secretary, Chris- 
tian Americanization Chairman, wher- 
ever found, in district, state, associa- 
tional organizations and corresponding 
work in local societies. 

Size of Leaflets—The leaflets in both 
series will all be of uniform size (approxi- 
mately 7 x 4 inches) and will be perfo- 
rated in a manner to fit into a loose-leaf 
cover. Thin paper will be used so the 
complete book will be of convenient size 
for a woman’s use, probably not over 
34 inch thick. 

The Cover.—An imitation leather loose- 
leaf cover will be provided for those who 
wish it. It will readily be seen that such 
a cover will be very valuable because it 
will keep the leaflets in good condition 
and make them easy of access. Two 
covers are being considered, one for about 
$1.00 with rings to carry the leaves, the 
other 8o0c. with inside brass staples. The 
latter. cover can be secured at 45c. in lots 
of 100 or more. Both covers look alike 
on the outside and make a neat appear- 
ance. 

Price of Leaflets—The leaflets desired 
will be sold at the lowest price possible, 
but the price will depend upon the quan- 
tity printed. This will be determined by 
replies to letters which have been sent to 
district, state and associational organiza- 
tions regarding preliminary orders. 

Plan of Distribution.—In the District.— 
Every District President and Adminis- 
trative Vice-President should have a 
complete set of both the Historical and 
Activities series, enclosed in a cover. 
Other district officers should have a com- 
plete set of the Historical series and the 
leaflets in the Activities series (district, 
state, associational and local) pertaining 
to their own office. 

In the State—Every State President 
and Secretary-Director (or Foreign Sec- 
retary and Home Director) should have 
a complete set of the Historical series and 
all State, associational and local leaflets 
in the Activities series, enclosed in a 
cover. All other state officers should have 
a complete set of the Historical series and 
the leaflets in the Activities series (state, 
associational and local) pertaining to 
their own office. A cover would be 
preferable. 
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In the Association—Every Associa- 
tional President and Secretary-Director 
(or Foreign Secretary and Home Director) 
should have a complete set of the His- 
torical series and all associational and 
local leaflets in the Activities series. A 
cover is preferable. 

All other associational officers should 
have a complete set of the Historical 
series and the leaflets in the Activities 
series (associational and local) pertaining 
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to their own office. A cover is preferable. 
In the Local Woman’s Society.—Every 
local woman’s mission society should have 
a complete set of the Historical series and 
a complete set of the leaflets in the 
Activities series pertaining to the work 
of the local society. A cover is preferable. 
Preliminary orders for any of this 
material may be sent to Miss Ina E, 
Burton, Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion, 276 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Contest Readers, Take Notice 


The Latchstring will be included in the 
Missionary Reading Contest with the 
following authorized credits: 

Five points will be allowed each person 
who daily reads or hears the reading of 
The Latchstring if read separately from 
MISSIONS. 

Since the January issue of Missions 
includes not only The Latchstring but 
also the Commentary, fifteen points will 
be credited those who read both The 
Latchstring and the Commentary and 
the additional material in January 
MISSIONS. 

We wish also to announce that five 
points credit will be given for the reading 
of First and Second Corinthians, and five 
points for reading the Book of Mark. 
These books are the ones chosen by the 
Commission on Evangelism for simul- 
taneous reading, Corinthians in January 
and Mark in February. 


News Items from State Secretaries 


Mrs. C. W. Corey, secretary of Mis- 
sionary Education for Maine, sends the 
following encouraging report: “I know 
you will rejoice with me that the basket 
meetings this year were so largely at- 
tended. They tell me ‘larger than ever 
before.’ The spirit and interest were fine 
and some of the women were really enthu- 
siastic and we are looking for large results 
from our basket meetings. Our program 
was as follows: Mrs. Annie Cobb Smith, 
secretary-director for western Maine, 
presented our denominational program 
and emphasized the necessity of our 
churches paying one-twelfth of their mis- 
sionary quota each month. She also 
urged the ‘Christmas Offering’ and the 
church quota acceptance in February. 
She made a strong presentation of our 
work. Miss Alice Craig, of our Italian 
Mission in Lynn, Mass., presented her 


work in a most effective manner and won 
many friends and much interest in this 
important work. I spoke on our Reading 
Contest and Missionary Education de- 
partments, also our woman’s state work. 
I was greatly encouraged by the large 
interest shown in these departments, 
started five new Reading Contests and 
six study classes, with good prospects for 
some others, also organized one new mis- 
sionary society. Besides the eight basket 
meetings we all spoke at four W. W. G. 
banquets, and we felt it was a fine oppor- 
tunity to speak to these splendid W. W. 
G. girls. There were 73 present at the 
banquet in Farmington. We are hoping 
and praying for larger interest and greater 
results in all departments of our work in 
Maine this coming year.” 

Mrs. G. W. Claxon, Missionary Educa- 
tion secretary for Illinois, reports: ‘‘I had 
ten minutes on the woman’s program to 
talk on ‘Some Ways of Working with 
Books and Classes.’ The meeting was 
well attended. We took the same plan 
as last year, and two mornings from 8:45 
to 9:25 Rev. P. C. Metzger talked on 
Africa. He gave a good background for 
the study of the books. From 1:15 to 
2:00 p. m. on two days, Mrs. R. V. Meigs 
reviewed What Next in Home Missions? 
The auditorium was comfortably filled at 
these sessions. We are much pleased over 
the response.” 

The Woman’s State Society of Massa- 
chusetts awards two vases each year for 
work done in the Missionary Reading 
Contest. One vase is offered to churches 
of over 200 members, the other to those 
having less than 200. The state secretary 
for Western Massachusetts sends this 
interesting item: “The little church at 
Chicopee (Chicopee Central) won the 
state Reading Contest vase for the church 
with less than 200 members, having the 
most points per member in the state. 
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They had 81 points per resident member. 
Wasn’t that wonderful? The woman who 
came forward to receive the vase said the 
men in their church were so proud they 
won it that they are making a place where 
it can be kept on exhibit. They are deter- 
mined to keep on winning it for three 
years so they can have it permanently.” 

A note from Holyoke, Mass., says: 
“We had a ‘Book Meeting’ at the church 
last week that was quite successful. The 
girls came representing books on the list, 
and some were very clever. We had fun 
in guessing and incidentally it was a good 
way for the newcomers to get acquainted. 
Then we had a memory test as 15 of the 
books on the list were read, and the girls 
wrote down as many as they could re- 
member. There were three book reviews 
or summaries, and for our devotional 
period we used the Book of Remem- 
brance, which was also an opportunity for 
explaining what it was and how to use it.” 


East Orange School of Missions 


During October and November the 
East Orange (N. J.) Baptist Church, Rev. 
Francis C. Stifler pastor, held a very 
successful Church School of Missions. 
Seven classes met on the successive Tues- 
day nights, and a class for Juniors using 
the book In the African Bush, met during 
the sessions of the Church School. Among 
the textbooks studied were The New 
Africa, Friends of Africa, The World 
Thrust of Northern Baptists, and Black 
Treasure. President. Frank L. Anderson 
of the International Theological Sem- 
inary conducted a popular course in 
“Christianity and the Non-Christian 
Religions.” The following challenging 
addresses were delivered at the successive 
assembly periods: The Joy of Giving, 
Miss Helen K. Wallace; Under the Far- 
Flung Flag, Dr. Frank A. Smith; The 
Jerusalem Conference, Dr. James H. 
Franklin; Our World, Floyd L. Carr; 
Christ in Every Home, Mrs. Mary E. 
Bloomer; Winning the City for Christ, 
Stanley B. Hazzard. A home-coming 
reception for Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo on 
December 4th included a special pro- 
gram. Dr. Lerrigo is a member of the 
East Orange Church and has just re- 
turned from a mission to Belgian Congo. 


Greenfield, Mass., School of 


Missions 


Isaac Higginbottom, associate secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Convention, 
has had marked success in fostering 
schools of missions in his state. During 
November and December a large number 
were held. One of the outstanding schools 
in Western Massachusetts was held dur- 
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ing November and December at the First 
Baptist Church of Greenfield. Prof. D. C. 
Borrus, of the Science Department at 
Mount Hermon School, gave a course on 
the History of Christian Missions. Rev. 
Thomas Adams, for years a missionary 
to Africa, taught a course on African 
Missions. Mr. C. V. Bitters, superin- 
tendent of the Greenfield Church School, 
taught a course based on The New Africa, 
by Donald Fraser. The sessions were 
held on Sunday evenings and were well 
attended. 


A Novel Announcement 


Rev. L. L. Campbell, pastor of the 
Auburndale Baptist Church, Springfield, 
Mass., used a novel announcement card 
for the promoting of his Mission Study 
Course. Invitations cut in the shape of 
an elephant were distributed, announcing 
the series of meetings. The adult class 
used The New Africa, taught by Mrs. 
E. H. Paine. The class for Intermediates 
based their study upon Camp Fires in the 
Congo, led by Miss Dorothy Wade. The 
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sessions were held on Tuesday nights with 
a supper preceding the class period. 


Novel Plans for Missionary 
Meetings 


The International Christian Endeavor 
Society has again asked Field Secretary 
Carr to prepare a series of ten novel mis- 
sionary programs for the Christian En- 
deavor missionary topics for 1929. Any- 
one desiring to receive the set of mimeo- 
graphed programs as they are issued 
should send forty cents in stamps, to 
cover postage, to Mr. E. P. Gates, 41 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. These programs 
will be suitable for missionary meetings 
of young people, women and men. The 
series includes the following programs: a 
“World Friendship” meeting, a “‘ World 
Tour” meeting, a ‘“ What-Would-You- 
Do?” meeting, a “Mock Trial” meeting, 
a “Missionary Hero” meeting, a ““Kodak- 
As-You-Go” meeting, a “‘ Newspaper” 
meeting, and a “Dictation” meeting. All 
of these are tested and tried plans and 
afford attractive variety for meetings. 








A Western Massachusetts Tour 


Rev. Isaac Higginbottom, associate 
secretary of the Massachusetts Baptist 
Convention, accompanied Field Secre- 
tary Floyd L. Carr on a five-day auto 
trip, the middle of October, through the 
western part of Massachusetts. The 
woods were wonderful in their autumnal 
colors, and the views from the Mohawk 
Trail were superb. The churches visited 
included Palmer, Orange, Holyoke, Green- 
field, Amherst and Northampton. The 
interest in the Royal Ambassador mate- 
rials and program was very encouraging. 
Several new chapters will soon material- 
ize in that area. As everywhere the 
problem is the finding of a capable leader. 
Within five years the Royal Ambassador 
work will develop excellent leaders from 
the ranks of the boys, but getting the 
start is the hard part. At Palmer, where 
Mr. Carr gave the Sunday evening ad- 
dress, the local R. A. chapter attended in 
a body. Two of the members served as 
ushers, and another, Gordon Jones, a 
1928 camper at Ocean Park, introduced 
the speaker to the congregation. 

A stop was made at Williamstown for a 
brief visit to the famous Haystack Prayer 
Meeting. It marks the spot where stood 


the haystack in whose shelter the five 
Williams College lads knelt in prayer for 
the non-Christian world in 1806. The 
accompanying photograph shows Mr. 
Carr reading the inscription on the 
monument: 

“The Field is the World. The birth- 
place of American Foreign Missions 1806. 
Samuel J. Mills, James Richards, Francis 
L. Robbins, Harvey Loomis, Byram 
Green.” 


Royal Ambassadors at Cambridge, 
Ohio 


Pastor T. D. Rees of Cambridge, Ohio, 
is building his church program around his 
young people. The World Wide Guild 
has taken a conspicuous place in his 
scheme, and on Monday night the boys 
were organized into a chapter of the 
Royal Ambassadors. Rev. H. S. Mabie, 
high counsellor for Ohio, explained the 
organization, and Rev. C. H. MacKinnon 
of the County Sunday School Associa- 
tion, a Baptist minister, was made chief 
counsellor of the chapter. These helpers, 
reinforced by the enthusiasm of the 
pastor and willing cooperation of a fine 
lot of boys, launched the new chapter 
with every promise of success. Mr. Mac- 
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Kinnon, himself a trained athlete and 
coach, talked to the boys about keeping 
physically fit and in training, early hours, 
hard but clean fighting, abstaining from 
cigarettes and every harmful thing. His 
enthusiasm is contagious and in his later 
address the same evening to a large young 
people’s Hallowe’en party he made a 
deep impression. Everything seems to be 
going splendidly at Cambridge, large 
congregations filling the house at almost 
every service. 





SECRETARY FLOYD CARR READING INSCRIP- 
TION ON THE HAYSTACK MONUMENT 


R. A. Boys and Guild Girls Banquet 


On October 15 over 100 young people 
gathered for a Hallowe’en Banquet at the 
First United Church, Lowell. Careful 
preparations had been made by Dr. 
Ambrose G. Barley, the new pastor, and a 
committee. An orchestra of “ghosts” 
played during the evening. The decora- 
tions of the tables and uniforms of the 
waiters carried out the Hallowe’en spirit. 
Miss Helene Moore, Guild Secretary of 
Eastern Massachusetts, and Floyd L. 
Carr, promoter of the Royal Ambassadors, 
were the two speakers. The United 
Church, Lowell, will not be ‘‘found want- 
ing” in respect to missionary organiza- 
tion. 


R. A. Program in an Intermediate 
Society 


At Calvary Church, Norristown (Rev. 
Henry G. Weston Smith, pastor), the 
Intermediate B. Y. P. U. Society is incor- 
porating once a month the R. A. Heroes 
Course. Any organization using at least 
eight of these Hero programs during the 
year is entitled to be enrolled as a chapter 
in the Royal Ambassador movement and 
to apply for the free charter. 
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To a Guild Girl 


No matter where you are, 
No matter what you do, 

In your church and in your home, 
Guild Girl—be true. 


No matter what your goal, 
No matter what your aim, 
Whether it’s reached or whether 
it’s not, 
Guild Girl—be game. 


No matter whom you’re with, 
No matter whom you meet, 
To your friends and to your foes, 

Guild Girl—be sweet. 


No matter where you are, 
No matter what you do, 
Don’t try to copy someone else, 
Guild Girl—be YOU. 
—By a Guild Girl. 


Happy New YEAr, GUILD GIRLS: 


I am heading my message this month 
with the verses ‘‘To a Guild Girl,” which 
were written by Violet Wenseley, a Worth 
While Girl in my own church, Prospect 
Avenue, Buffalo. If you start the New 
Year determined to be true and sweet and 
to be yourself and the very best self you 
can make out of your native material with 
the help of your Master, the New Year 
will be happy all through the twelve 
months as well as on the first day of the 
first month. 


The Youth of the World are to be intro- | 


duced to us in January, and I hope you 
will all try to learn all you can about them 
and their customs and what our Baptist 
missions have done for them. If you have 
not received the material, write at once to 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation and 
and let all Guilders cooperate heartily in 
this denominational study. 

Mission Study Classes on Dr. Lerrigo’s 
World Thrust of Northern Baptists, using 
Sallie Coy’s program on the book Playing 
the Game, would fit in this January pro- 
gram perfectly. This would also be great 
for young people’s mission study classes. 

Remember the Guild Girl’s Promise, 
and keep the money flowing into your 
Rainbow Gift Boxes all through the 
winter. Write me of any unusual ban- 
quet plans or publicity you have found 
successful in connection with our Rain- 
bow Gift. 

I wish there was space to tellyou of 


the two Pennsylvania Rallies in October. 
I attended both and give you my word 
they were inspiring. Western Pennsyl- 
vania met at New Kensington and Eastern 
Pennsylvania at Lansdale, just out of 
Philadelphia. A State Council was formed 
in each and it was a joy to find so many 
girls capable of taking these offices involv- 
ing leadership. At Lansdale there was a 
beautiful Rainbow Banquet and most 
lavish hospitality! The church women 
provided all meals except breakfast, even 
giving us Sunday dinner after church. 

Equally thrilling reports came from the 
two Rallies in Kansas, which have been 
changed from February to October with 
great success. Kansas Guilders are even 
better than its much heralded wheat. 
Watch them grow! 

New Jersey, too, reports their Rally in 
superlative terms, They had a greeting in 
person from Mr. Harris, President of the 
N. B. C., but we trust them to keep 
humble in spite of that honor. There was 
a similar general plan in all of these, but 
individuality in each case was striking in 
the methods of publicity and program 
features. 

One closing word to you all. Ever 
remember that your strength lies in de- 
spendence upon the Lord Christ, without 
whom you can do nothing. 





EDNA UMSTOT CHAPTER W. W. G., OTTAWA, .KANSAS 
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How One Church Does It 


There are three World Wide Guilds in 
the First Baptist Church, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. These have been organized 
at different times and for different ages. 
Each group had its meetings at different 
times, and the program and White Cross 
work were carried on independently. 
About a year ago representatives from 
each Guild met to discuss a plan whereby 
these groups could work as a unit along 
certain lines and still retain their separate 
organizations, in this way avoiding dupli- 
cation or overlapping. An organization 
called the W. W. G. Council was formed, 
consisting of president, chairman of pro- 
gram committee, and chairman of White 
Cross committee from each of the Guilds. 
If the Guilds had a sponsor she was 
included. This Council elected a presi- 
dent and a secretary. Then one of the 
three chairmen of the program committee 
became chairman of the program of the 
Council; same plan for White Cross 
work. These Committees meet and plan 
the year’s work for the Society. The 
Council meets at the call of the president. 

One year has gone by and we have 
found that the plan has worked success- 
fully. The Council has served as a clear- 
ing house. We have become much better 
acquainted working thus with the dif- 
ferent groups. The friends in the church 
now understand better what the Guild 
movement stands for, as they see us 
working towards the same goal. The 
spirit of helpfulness rather than compe- 
tition has been developed. 

We all meet on the same evening at the 
church. Each Guild holds its own busi- 
ness meeting in separate rooms. Then 
they come together for the remainder of 
the evening. One month one Guild is 
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responsible for the devotions, another for 
the music, and the third for the program. 
The next month the duties change. In 
this way we are learning to cooperate and 
we find more interest is shown in working 
out the evening program, knowing that 
our audience will be larger. This coming 
year we hope to try several new things 
to strengthen our work. 


Edna Umstot Chapter, Ottawa 


You may be interested in some of the 
things our Guild has been doing the last 
year. Last spring we entertained the 


*Bacone Indian girls. At the Ottawa 


Assembly we gave a reception for all 
out-of-town W. W. G. girls and had 
charge of the Guild Banquet. Last 
winter the Guild met at the church once 
a month. We had a program, did White 
Cross work and then had our pot-luck 
supper. This summer we met twice a 
month at different girls’ homes. We have 
sent off several boxes of White Cross 
work and at present are working on a box 
for a Negro college. 

During the school year we- helped 
raise money to send Angelita Herncondes 
to college here. We gave a missionary 
play several times at country churches 
nearby. Our cabinet meets once a month 
and oftener if necessary to talk over the 
plans for our Guild. We are planning to 
have more prayer in our Guild work this 
term than we have ever had. 


Happy Hour Club 


I am enclosing a snapshot of the 
‘‘Happy Hour Club,” the Junior W. W. 
G. Chapter of the South Park Baptist 
Church of Los Angeles. The picture 
represents the chapter last spring when 
it was awarded the junior silver candle- 
stick at the Annual State Rally for the 
highest number of points on the Point 
Standard. The chapter was organized 
four years ago and each year has won 
honors. The fall work has begun in fine 
shape, 19 being present at the last meet- 
ing. This is the first time that news of 
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GUILD GIRLS OF WINFIELD, KANSAS, MAKING PILLOW-CASES FOR SPELMAN 


this chapter has been sent you, and we 
trust that you may find space for some- 
thing concerning it in Missions. 


A Pillow-Case Party 


We are sending you a picture of the 
Hutton Guild, Winfield, Kansas. We 
were making pillow-cases to send to 
Spelman College, Atlanta. We have our 
meetings right through the summer, as 
more of our girls are here then. In the 
fall some go away to teach and others to 
school. We have been using ‘The 
Guild Book” for our summer study. We 
are trying hard to get the girls started 
early on the Reading Contest and are 
very glad to be a part of the great Guild 
family. 


Here a Guild and There a Guild, 
Everywhere a Guild 


‘“‘T would work, for the fulness of the rain- 
bow bids me work; 

I would play, for the brightness of the 
rainbow bids me play, 

I would love, for the beauty of the rain- 
bow bids me love, 

I would pray, for the promise of the 
rainbow bids me pray.” 


So begins the Rainbow Banquet in 
Green Bay Association, Wisconsin. 
Stretched across the tables there is a huge 
rainbow and at its foot a large pot of gold. 
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Nut cups and candies of rainbow colors 
complete the decorations. A toast for 
each color of the rainbow, the talk ‘‘The 
Pot of Gold,” and finally “Follow the 
Gleam” which is to lead us to the foot of 
the rainbow, and the rainbow is complete. 

The Milwaukee Guild Union also gives 
us a promise of bigger vision and better 
work under the leadership of Gertrude 
Fellman, its president. One of its most 
interesting plans is that forpublicity. Each 
meeting is announced in the different 
newspapers of the city, and a special re- 
porter was sent to their Fall Rally. Why? 
Because their publicity chairman has a 
plan. She also notifies every church when 
the City Union plans a meeting, and 
those churches that have a bulletin are 
given a notice for it. 

“Now, who do you suppose we can 
appoint on this committee?” The ques- 
tion is very simply answered in Milwau- 
kee, as they have a card catalog of Mil- 
waukee Guild girls showing their educa- 
tion, position held in own Chapter, and 
their interests. 

The Milwaukee Union Council meets 
monthly, composed of city officers and 
committee chairman, and a representa- 
tive of each chapter in the city. 

“There a Guild’”—On the plains of 
South Dakota there is a Guild determined 
to do its best in every way. Some of its 
members had read twenty books apiece 
by October 1st. And now from them 
comes an original idea for refreshments at 
an African meeting. It is a chocolate 
cookie cut in the shape of Africa and 
covered with white frosting. Tasted 
good, looked good, and was in harmony 
with their program. 

“Everywhere a Guild’’—and we arrive 
in Nebraska. And such a fine start as 
we have in Fremont! It is a joy to see 
their beautiful Guild room. On the walls 
are six pictures, one in the National 
Reading Contest, and—they had qualified 
for the seventh consecutive year by the 
1st of November. This year all three of 
their chapters have qualified. I am of 
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the opinion that it would be difficult to 
surpass that record. 

The Guild girls at Valley, Nebraska, 
hold the state loving cup this year and 
are making plans that they hope will 
enable them to keep it. 

“Stop! Look! Listen!” started off the 
traffic banquet at Lincoln. Down the 
center of each table there was light brown 
paper to represent a road. Along the 
highway were small blue automobiles 
with W. W. G. on them. Small trees 
made of crepe paper completed the high- 
way. Real road signs were tacked up 
around the room, and small parking signs 
indicated where the speakers were to sit. 
The toasts were “Cross Roads,” ‘Stop! 
Look! Listen!’’, “Detour,” “Keep to the 
Right,” “The King’s Highway,” and 
““Go,”’ and were built around the poem, 
“To every man there openeth a way.” 
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Another different banquet at David 
City, Nebraska. Decorations of blue 
and white, lights covered to give a moon- 
light effect, small Alaskan scene place- 
cards, and Alaskan igloos for center 
pieces, made this a rather unusual ban- 
quet and the weather assisted by sending 
a real old-fashioned blizzard. The cheery 
faces and songs of the girls added all the 
warmth necessary for a successful ban- 
quet. 

How fast the year has gone, and there 
are so many things we meant to do, but 
didn’t. But now the New Year begins 
and let us promise our Master and our- 
selves that we will make this a year of 
great Promise for Him. 

A Happy New Year! 
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Stories in the Maps 


The surest way for us to find happiness 
is by doing the things that Jesus wants 
us to do and by being the kind of boys 
and girls He wants us to be. Our Story- 
Telling Maps show us many ways in 
which we give and get the love of Jesus. 
A little note about the pictures which we 
paste on may show us how much all this 
work is needed. 

As soon as the missionaries tell the 
stories of Jesus, the people want to read 
about Him for themselves. So in almost 
every mission field a school has to be 
started to teach them to read and think. 
In Central America, where Picture num- 
ber 1 is to go, there are some splendid 
Christian schools carried on by our Bap- 
tist missionaries, not enough and not 
large enough, but the best possible with 
the money they have. Miss Ruth Carr, 
at Santa Ana, El Salvador, says that 
many of the people have said to her this 
year: “I want my children in your 
school, where they will learn practical 
things. In the other school they teach 
them only to say and read prayers, and 
what good is that?” One little youngster 
slipped in somehow without being regis- 
tered; he had come alone and had entered 
without permission of anyone. He was so 
anxious for an education that we had to 
let him stay. 

It seems just now that the churches in 





KOBE SAN MEETS MISS AMERICA 


Mexico, picture number 2, have a much 
greater chance than they ever had to 
show that the life of Jesus is the best pat- 
tern of life the world has. The people 
want to know what is in that Bible the 
preachers say is the Word of God. They 
want to find out why the children of the 
United States have sent 35,000 Friend- 
ship School Bags to the children of Mex- 
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ico, and why so many other friendly 
things are done. The missionaries ex- 
plain that it is because we are trying to 
follow the teachings of Jesus as they are 
in the Bible, and so they crowd the 
churches and Sunday schools. 

There is a nice story about picture num- 
ber 3 in the article “Kobe San and Miss 
America meet in Zenrin Kindergarten,” 
on this page. 

For picture number 4 see the pictures 
of Dr. Gray and the babies in Moulmein 
Hospital, Burma, in Missions for Octo- 
ber, 1928, page 565. The Special Interest 
Story last year, Ma Thein, also told us 
about her work. The only Christian doc- 
tors in Burma are Baptist doctors, for no 
other denomination sends missionaries 
there. 

There are little settlements out in the 
West where there are no churches and no 
ministers, no one to call the people to- 
gether to worship and to hear the stories 
from the Bible. So we have fitted up 
some cars called Chapel Cars, picture 
number 5, which look like the passenger 
coaches of a railroad train outside but 
inside they look like a church. The 
railroad switches a Chapel Car off at one 
of these towns where there is no church, 
and the minister, who lives on the Car, 
stays in that town for a week or so hold- 
ing meetings every night, teaching Sun- 
day school and helping the people in every 
way, and then the railroad takes the Car 
on to another churchless town. The 
people are glad to have the Car come, for 
really, everyone gets hungry to hear 
about Jesus. There are also Chapel Car 
automobiles that do the same thing. 

What if there were only one doctor in 
the State of Rhode Island and one hos- 
pital? I wouldn’t want to live there in 
that case, for if I had appendicitis I 
should be in terrible pain for two days 
perhaps before I could get to the hospital. 
In China, picture number 6, there are 
some sections of the country even now 
that are in just that condition. That is 
why our missionaries have started hos- 
pitals in China, and while they are caring 
for the sick they tell them stories of Jesus. 

Number 7 picture goes with every mis- 
sionary that we have, in every city, town 
and village, on every bullock cart, auto- 
mobile, boat and jinrikisha that carry 
them on their missions of love and mercy. 
We put the picture in Burma because we 
Baptists took the first Bible into Burma 
and the first missionary we had went 
there. He was Adoniram Judson. 

Every one knows by this time why pic- 
ture number 8 is in Alaska. Why? 

Some of the new Americans, picture 
number 9,.come in the Eastern door and 
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some in the Western door. They all are 
timid and strange and do not know our 
language. Some of our missionaries meet 
the boats and make friends with them. 
In some of the cities where many of these 
new citizens live we have Christian Cen- 
ters to help them find the right friends 
and way of living. 

None of the work described by these 
nine pictures is done without picture 
number 10. The missionaries have to 
know how to teach and preach, get sick 
people well, be parents to orphans and 
friends to the friendless. So when a mis- 
sionary starts out he may think he is going 
to be a preacher, but he soon finds he has 
to be lots of other things besides. As you 
study about Africa, you will be glad we 
have some missionaries there and will 
wish we had three for every one there as 
well as in all the other countries. 

There is a fine new Stereopticon Lec- 
ture especially prepared for children en- 
titled “When the School Bell Rings in 
Africa.” Order from the Stereopticon 
Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

(For anecdotes about these types of 
work see From Ocean to Ocean, Our 
Work in the Orient, and MIssIons.) 
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218 Lancaster Ave., Buffao, N.Y. 


World Travelers 
KOBE SAN AND MISS AMERICA 


The dolls, Kobe San and Miss America, 
whose pictures are on page 58, have 
made a very wide circle of friends already 
in their short lives. We are delighted 
that they met in our wonderful Zenrin 
Kindergarten, for that Kindergarten has 
been one of the bright and shining lights 
of Christian love in Japan. Miss Cranska 
said that whenever she told a jinrikisha 
man to take her to Zenrin Kindergarten 
his face lighted up with smiles, for they 
are so grateful and happy when they 
think of all the joy it has brought to the 
children. We ought to give a great deal 
of money so that it will not be given up 
even though it may have to be moved be- 
cause of the increase in the value of the 
location. 

Miss America is one of the Friendship 
Dolls from our American children and 
Kobe San is the Friendship doll from 
Zenrin that is in South Pacific District 
now and will make her way across the 
Continent, visiting as many Crusaders as 
possible on the way. Miss Davis, who is 
in charge of the Jewel Band in Immanuel 
Church, Long Beach, California, writes, 
“The Sunday following Kobe San’s visit 
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LITTLE NEW AMERICANS 


here the children dictated a note to be 
sent to the children of the Kindergarten 
and decided to send an American doll to 
them. They are now bringing their pen- 
nies to help pay for her. We will let them 
have the experience of packing the doll 
and of mailing the letter. This ought to 
give them a contact that they will re- 
member.” 

All the children who have met Kobe 
San and all who want to see her will love 
the new story in the Nursery Series, 
Mitsu (fifty cents). It is a sweet little 
story of two little girls, American and 
Japanese, and their dolls. Give it to 
children for birthday presents, put copies 
in the Beginners’ room in Sunday school 
and in the libraries and wherever there 
are little children. 


“Tuning In” 


“This workaday world is so trying at 

times, 

Folks chatter and squabble like rooks. 

So the wise flee away to the best of all 
climes, 

Which enter through history, memoirs 
or rhymes, 

That most wonderful country of books.” 


Crusaders and Heralds at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, have discovered the land of 
make-believe and adventure, and have 
found it in their C. W. C. reading. They 
received the prize again last year, for 
reading the most books. Every Sunday 
morning there is a time set aside in Sun- 
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day school during which books are re- 
turned and given out. It’s an easy way 
to check up and also to distribute books. 
If you haven’t your own C. W. C. library, 
just send to your State Secretary for part 
of the Traveling Library. 

It is easy to learn our Special Memory 
song, ““We’ve a Story to Tell to the Na- 
tion” when you can illustrate it. Some. 
C. W. C. Companies are making posters, 
one for each verse; others are making sim- 
ple note-books illustrating the song; and 
still others are dramatizing the song. 

Crusaders in David City, Nebraska, 
had a part in the church service one Sun- 
day in November, helping their Guild 
sisters, and took their place on the plat- 
form beside the Guild girls. These Cru- 
saders are going to make note-books on 
“In the African Bush,” and there is a 
merry hunt through the attics and a 
scramble for pictures because each Cru- 
sader wants to make the very finest map. 
We'll be interested in seeing these books 
made in David City. 

Even a newspaper can help advertise a 
Crusade meeting, for one leader cuts out 
the headlines in the newspaper and saves 
the letters until she has an alphabet, and 
then uses them later in making C. W. C. 
posters to announce Crusade meetings. 

Now that winter is here, Crusaders in 
the East and Middle West are enjoying 
snow and ice and finding it very com- 
fortable to be inside and read C. W. C. 
books besides. Those Crusaders who live 
where it is warm all the year will have to 
find some excuse to stay at home or take 
a book outside and read, or these snow- 
bound Crusaders will be winning all the 
reading points. 

Happy New Year, Crusaders! 


Tool Chest 


From North Adams, Massachusetts, 
comes this word: “Two High School 
boys who have been coming every Mon- 
day with their little brother, are going to 
help me with the handwork for the boys. 
It just seems as if they were sent to me 
by the Lord, and they are so happy to be 
able to do it. They are going to start in 
showing them how to make puzzles out of 
beaver board. Miss Harris, whom they 
heard speak, says she would be delighted 
to get such puzzles for her hospital in 
Ningpo, China. If you could have looked 
in at our group Monday, your heart 
would have been thrilled—sixty boys and 
girls! They didn’t know there was to be 
anything extra either, but we had a great 
treat in store for them. Although this 
was not a C. W. C. meeting we had Liv- 
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ingstone Hero Stories told by the Juniors 
themselves, and they did so well I could 
have hugged every one of them. Our pas- 
tor said that he never heard anything like 
it. One little girl had memorized three or 
four pages and yet put so much expression 
into it you wouldn’t know it was memo- 
rized. Afterwards in praising her for 
doing it so well (by herself, not before the 
group, though they had praised her and 
clapped long and hard) she said to me, 
‘Miss do you know why I did it 
so well? I just trusted in the Lord to help 
me, and He did!’ Talk about a child’s 
faith—can anything equalit? Oh, may it 
never be destroyed! Well, after our ser- 
vice, we went into the larger room and 
there were shown moving pictures of 
Lindbergh in Washington, and of a zoo 
in a park in Providence which our church 
treasurer took himself and showed the 
children. You would have thought it was 
a Republican Rally when they saw the 
White House, and in one voice cried out 
‘Hoover in the White House!’ 

“T asked one of our girls why she liked 
C. W. C. and she said, ‘Oh, because I 
don’t know what’s coming next.’ Next 
Monday at our regular C. W. C. meeting 
we are to have the stories acted out in 
pantomime. They are to come to the 
church tomorrow for rehearsal.”’ 


Lowell, Massachusetts.—‘Who could re- 
fuse to work with the Heralds when we 
have such interesting materials and such 
wonderful programs? I couldn’t. 

We opened our Fall work with a party 
two weeks ago Saturday. (We find that 
it is better to hold our meetings on a week- 
day.) The next Saturday we used the 
first story in the Call Drum. Last Satur- 
day we had a meeting that I am sure you 
would like to hear about. We had nine- 
teen present, and for handwork made 
posters like the wall frieze in the back 
of the Call Drum. We leaders had pre- 
viously traced the figures on white paper, 
and had cut drawing paper in convenient 
sizes for the posters. Then we divided 
the children into three groups, each group 
working on the figures for one poster. 
They colored them very well and started 
the cutting out. During the week I had 
made little African huts of paper colored 
brown, putting a floor in each house, and 
found at a candy store little chocolate 
babies about an inch long. We put six 
of these babies into each house, and each 
child was presented with an African house 
and a family in it. They ate the candies 
and we put more in for them to take 
home. They made a great hit. 

Next Saturday we take up another 
story and start our village the following 
week, Interest is running high.” 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Column 


North Adams, Massachusetts. 

Dear Miss Noble: We had the largest 
and most enthusiastic meeting so far of 
the C. W. C. this year, although it was an 
emergency one. 

We had Miss Billie Harris from Ningpo, 
China. She spoke of her work in the hos- 
pitals. She showed us several dolls in 
Chinese costumes. She showed us the 
boy’s, girl’s, father’s, mother’s, mothers’ 
who went to school and the bride’s, the 
groom’s and the two bridesmaids’ cos- 
tumes. She then showed us some spirit 
money that an old woman who became a 
Christian gave her. In her part of China 
it is very cold. They cannot buy coal be- 
cause it is $54 a ton. 

After she spoke we had a candle service 
in which we lighted small candles from a 
larger one. As we lighted our candles we 
recited a verse of the Bible. We then 
stood still while Miss Mabbett, our 
teacher, offered up a prayer. John 3:16 
was recited most so Miss Harris read it to 
us in Chinese. 

We then went into the other room 
where refreshments were served. While 
we were eating, Miss Harris ate with 
chopsticks. After refreshments were 
served jokes were told, and when we 
started to leave we gave some C. W. C. 
yells. Your loving C. W. C. friend, 

Harold Sweeney. 

P. S.—I am sending some pointers read 
after refreshments: 

Children are expensive, but they save 
the cost of an alarm clock. 





Plans for a Better Year’s Work 


POSTERS 

When you turn over that New Leaf 
inscribed with the good resolutions for 
1929, we hope there will be one concern- 
ing making your missionary meetings 
more worthful and attractive. ‘To begin 
at the beginning’”—and that is a fairly 
logical place to start—what about having 
an attractive poster for every meeting? 
Visualization to brighten and intensify 
verbalization has demonstrated its worth 
beyond the need for argument. It will 
add appreciably to the effectiveness of 
your program. You don’t need creative 
artistry for these synthetic pictures. The 
least gifted circles can furnish one or 
more women capable of assembling 
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“What’s the hardest thing about roller- 
skating when you are learning?” asked a 
young man of the instructor at the rink. 
“The floor,”’ answered the attendant. 


They were entertaining the minister 
at dinner, and after the dessert had been 
eaten little Johnny said, ‘“‘Won’t you have 
another piece of pie, Mr. Hobbs?” The 
minister laughed. ‘Well, Johnny,” he 
said, “since you are so polite I believe 
I will have another slice.” ‘“‘Good!’’ said 
Johnny. “Now, ma, remember your prom- 
ise. You said if it was necessary to cut 
into the second pie, I could have another 
piece.” 


Barberton, Ohio. 
Dear Miss Noble: I am writing to tell 
you about our C. W. C. We have our 
meetings the first Sunday of every month. 
We are all reading books to see who can 
read the most. A little boy who was hurt 
has read the most books. I have read five 
books and have enjoyed them very much. 

Your friend, 
Vesta Dirham. 


Pierre, South Dakota. 

Dear Miss Noble: We have 22 in our 
C. W. C. Our name is the Starlight 
C. W. C. and we will reflect the love of 
Jesus. We are making scrap-books and 
fixing cards for other boys and girls. 

We like the article about ‘““Who’s Who 
in Kodiak.” 

Our leader is Augusta Jackley. Weare 
having good times and we want to be- 
come a large society. With love, 

Gurle Rassmussen. 

































simple posters—often from among those 
to whom public appearance is a cross. 
Here are a few suggestions: 

Materials: Colored crayons from the 
five- and ten-cent stores; inexpensive 
water color paints; colored papers and 
cardboard; samples of wall papers and 
borders; carbon paper for tracing; maga- 
zine and garden catalogue pictures; 
library paste; marking pencils, including 
a white one for use on dark paper; colored 
inks; odds and ends cut out of news- 
papers. A carpenter’s pencil, with its 
graphite of unusual width, may be 
sharpened in various ways—to a chisel 
point for a broad, flat line; to chisel point 
and then notched once or twice to make 
letters of two or three lines, etc. Your 
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THE COVERED WhGOW 


POSTER USED BY CALVARY CHURCH, ANAHEIM, CAL. 


local stationer will get whatever you need 
in pencil and colored paper lines, also 
the various Dennison devices. The wall- 
paper dealer will supply you with an 
out-of-date sample book which will give 
you a wealth of autumn leaves, land- 
scapes, flowers, etc., as well as plain sur- 
faces for tinting. A printing outfit with 
large block letters to be inked on a pad 
will assure good lettering at a low price. 
Such sets often come among children’s 
toys. Some poster makers prefer to cut 
their letters out of large newspaper ad- 
vertisements and paste them on the 
design. The narrow black line bordering 
some parts of one’s newspaper can be 


‘used in a great variety of ways. 


How to Go About It: The poster should 
fit the theme or the plan being developed 
in the meetings. In the Granville, Ohio, 
church, the year’s study is on “‘ World- 
Gardening.” Seed catalogues are in great 
demand from month to month. In the 
October meeting on ‘‘Seed Productions 
in the Gardens of the King,” a. colorful 
but tasty synthetic picture was produced 
by pasting cut-outs on a large sheet of 
bristol board—fruits of all sorts sug- 
gestive of the harvest season. At the 
November meeting where ‘Landscape 
Gardening” was the topic, a similar 
poster was shown containing well-placed 
views of pergolas, shrubbery, dainty 
scenic vistas, etc. The leader works the 
poster into her opening talk giving the 
keynote for the program, then it hangs 
in full view during the meeting. At the 
last meeting of the society year, all nine 
or ten posters will be assembled and hung 
about the room as a decorative review. 

Mrs. Dorothy Crockett, in her “Star 
in the East,” writes of “Acquaintance 
Posters and Map Work,” their object 
being to impress definite field and station 
facts on the audience. ‘The ability to 
connect names of missionaries with the 


correct stations and to think of the right 
buildings when a station is named, to 
know of an unusual work connected with 
a certain place—this is all quite lacking 
with most of us.” She tells of field 
posters, for whose production groups of 
women or girls are made responsible. On 
large cardboard sheets—two by three feet 
being a good size—a dim outline of a 
country is drawn and then pictures col- 
lected from Missions and other sources 
are pasted artistically. On one map, say 
of Africa, may be printed all the kinds of 
work done there, while about the map are 
placed pictures, and at the bottom half a 
dozen well-chosen facts are neatly in- 
scribed. Another large chart has a map 
in outline, and from each mission station 
a string radiates to a point where red 
bordered labels fasten down all the ends. 
“For example, a map of Japan is out- 
lined on the sheet of cardboard. Our 
stations are placed and named. Suppose 
we have eight workers at Sendai, take 
eight lengths of string, knot them to- 
gether and thread them from the back of 
the card through a hole punched at 
Sendai. At a point outside the map pre- 
viously plotted, fasten the ends of the 
string to the board, each being held in 
place by a gummed label which bears the 
name of a missionary family or single 
missionary. These labels will appear best 
arranged in a column... . Pasting a pic- 
ture of your church in the center of a 
chart, draw about it ever-widening circles 
representing the fields of work you are 
responsible for. In the ring labeled 
Home Missions paste small pictures of 
missionaries at work in our fields; in that 
labeled Foreign Missions paste pictures 
of our workers abroad.” Mrs. Crocker 
also tells of the “‘animate poster,” where 
at an evening’s social gathering of the 
mission circle, attractive women wear 
posters replete with facts after the style 
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of -the{familiar advertising “sandwich 
man.”’ It is certainly a sure way to at- 
tract attention to the posters. 

Ba The Poster-Maker at Work: Mrs. Fred 
A. Little, of the Calvary Church, Ana- 
heim, California, has supplied the Forum 
Conductor with some most attractive 
samples and a description of her methods. 
She says: ‘‘I arrange a poster to meet the 
program situation and calculated to force 
the truths home, as well as to furnish a 
decoration for our church parlor. In the 
first place, I purchased plaster board of 
the required size when trimmed, and 
framed it securely, giving it two coats of. 
flat white paint. This is used on an easel, 
as permanent support for posters. For, 
my poster backgrounds, I use the reverse ~ 
side of white wall-paper—two lengths 
and lapped over a trifle in center. On 
this I develop my picture. For illustra- 
tion, in our program on ‘In Out-of-the- 
Way Places, or Following the Covered 
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ANOTHER CALVARY CHURCH POSTER 


Wagon,’ I first made a newspaper pattern 
of oxen, another of wagon, another of 
wheels, etc., and assembled the parts 
after developing them in the proper 
materials from these patterns. I made 
the oxen of wall paper painted with a thin 
solution of raw umber and turpentine, 
the wagon box of white paper, wheels, 
tongue and yokes of orange, the top of 
yellow, etc., etc., using library paste 
sparingly in the assembling of parts. The 
background was filled in with water 
colors. Thumb tacks are used to fasten 
poster to its sheet rock frame. A candle 
stick as a symbol of service was similarly 
developed in beautiful colors, the candle 
portion, including bright flame, being 
shaped and pasted on. A lighted candle 
was placed at the side of the poster.” 
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The New Year’s poster and program 
outlined by Mrs. Little is especially at- 
tractive and timely. It is entitled 
“Chimes of a New Year.” First will 
come a New Year’s Greeting and unveil- 
ing of the bells, the latter being the poster 
for the day and furnishing the sugges- 
tions for 1929. Lifting up one (loose) 
bell of the poster, the leader finds under- 
neath: “To hear as little as possible to 
the prejudice of others.” Under the 
second appears: “‘To believe no ill of 
anyone unless absolutely forced to do 
so.” Beneath successive bells are re- 
vealed: “Always exemplify Christian 
love;” “‘Radiate good will and sun- 
shine;” “‘When I am inclined to criticize 
the faults of others, I will take a good 
look in the mirror and ask myself, ‘What 
manner of person am I?’”’. “Christian 
Americanization Chimes” will be the 
topic of a talk on material in MIssIons. 
“High Lights in our Missionary Work 
in the Past Year” will be a further chime 
in the program. Another talk on “Jesus’ 
Way” and a forward look of faith and 
courage for the work of the opening year 
will round out the theme. 


INVITATIONS 


Of equal importance with posters are 
attractive invitations. Many circles have 
sent in samples of these. Very timely, 
after the great feat of Lindbergh, was a 
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The beauty, quality, legibility, and com- 
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card bearing the outline of an airplane 
and the words, ‘‘Take off in ‘The Spirit 
of Missions,’ Thursday at 2:30 P. M.” 

A small cut-out and tinted sombrero 
bore the inscription, ‘Go with us to 
Mexico on Friday.” A program on 
“Childhood in Africa’’ had for its invita- 
tions a white cardboard heart in the 
center of which were a tiny chocolate 
baby tied with a red ribbon, and suitable 
inscription as to time and place. A Febru- 
ary program was tied with tri-color ribbon 
toa white shield adorned with a flag sticker 
and bearing the words: “Emotion is no 
substitute for action.’”” A Japanese pro- 
gram was decorated with a lantern cut 
from crepe paper. For Easter an egg- 
shaped card was tied with a bow of pale 
yellow and green ribbon. A yellow sil- 
houette candlestick on a white card an- 
nounced a program on “Lights and 
Shadows on Our Mission Fields.” For 
a Cuban program on “The Pearl of the 
Antilles,” a gold ring with pearl setting 
was drawn on a card, the names of our 
workers in Cuba being on the reverse. A 
bell is, of course, appropriate for Christ- 
mas. For the announcement of the new 
Reading Contest books, a pair of spec- 
tacles was outlined on a card inscribed, 
“Put on these spectacles and through 
their lenses see enchanting things of other 
lands, as well as our foreign folk in 
Christian Americanization.” A list of 
the books was appended. 


MAM 
November Prize Winners 


Jennie Anderson, age 90, of Trenton, 
N. J., wins first group prize for the No- 
vember picture, and Warren E. Scofield, 
of Seattle, Wash., is the prize winner in 
the second group. On the Honorable 
Mention List are: Jane Butyn, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Emiiie MacCrindle, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Sarah Alice Selvey, Dunkirk, 
Ind.; Howard Wolf, Mayfield, N. Y., and 
Marion L. Beal, Monmouth, III. 
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Answers to December Puzzles 


1. Merryfield 4. Merrill 

2. Pauliniy - 5. Hanson 

3. Reifsneider 6. Bent 
KAM 


A Note to Contestants 


Answers to the Question Box and 
Puzzles for 1928 are being examined in 
the order of their receipt, and prize win- 
ners will be notified as promptly as pos- 
sible. Please be patient, however, and 
remember that we have several thosuand 
contestants, and the task of correcting 
the papers is a large one. 
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THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 

Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, 
etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth 
of the students. Send for catalogue. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 
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Did you enjoy this issue ? 
Send a subscription to a friend. 
Address 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 











The Value of an Automobile 


Concerning the need of an automobile 
for missionary touring on the Nowgong 
field, Rev. F. G. Gilson writes: 

A motor car increases the efficiency of 
the touring missionary four-fold. This 
means that the donor of a motor car for 
use among the four or five thousand peo- 
ple of the plains section of the Nowgong 
District will be sending three new mis- 
sionaries to this District or literally in- 
creasing the efficiency of the present mis- 
sionary several fold. The great wave of 
immigration which is sweeping into the 
district by the tens of thousands has 
brought such a wave of public improve- 
ment that practically every section of the 
district can be reached by motor. Busses, 
trucks and passenger cars have become 
common within the last three years. All 
of our fourteen churches can be reached 
by motor. One church has to be reached 
by native boat but the first twenty miles 
of the trip from Nowgong must be cov- 
ered by motor. The Assam Trunk Road 
crosses the district for eighty miles. This 
important Government highway across 
Assam is kept in good repair the year 
round. There are Christians along this 
highway near both borders of the dis- 
trict. On one side a new church was 
established in 1927. There have been 25 
baptisms in the last few months and 
others are waiting. Such a new church 
offers many opportunities and requires 
close supervision and much instruction. 
It is 40 miles from Nowgong. The 3,699 
square miles of land support people of al- 
most all the races and language groups of 
India. The Hindus, the Mohammedans, 
and the various animistic groups all need 
Jesus Christ. Only an automobile will 
enable this missionary to reach them. 
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Foreign Missionary Record 
SAILED 

From New York, October 13, on the Scythia, Rev. 
W. G. Evans, for Burma. 

From Boston, October 14, on the Scythia, Rev. 
E. C. Condict, for Burma. 

From San Francisco, October 19, on the President 
Garfield, Miss Myrtle Whited, for East China. 

From New York, October 20, on the Augustus, 
Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Seagrave, for Burma. 

From Seattle, November 3, on the President Lin- 
coln, Rev. and Mrs. W. R. Taylor, and Miss Carrie 
Shurtleff, for West China. 

From New York, November 10, on the Scythia, 
Miss Cecelia L. Johnson, and Miss Minnie M. 
Fortna, for Burma. 

ARRIVED 

Rev. and Mrs. R. N. Crawford and child, of 
Rangoon, Burma, in New York, on September 12. 

Rev. and Mrs. F. P. Manley and four children, 
of Nellore, South India, in San Francisco, on Sep- 
tember 14. 

Miss Helen M. Good, of Moulmein, Burma, in 
Halifax, September 17. 

Rev. John Firth, of North Lackhimpur, Assam, 
in Gibralter, October 18. 

Mrs. R. Halliday, of Moulmein, Burma, in Eng- 
land, October 20. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. S. Davis, of Allur, South India, 
in New York, November 9. 

Rev. and Mrs. A. M. Boggs, of Narsaravupet, 
South India, in New York, November 9. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. P. Cochrane, of Bassein, 
Burma, in Seattle, on November 9. 


MARRIED 


Mr. D. O. Smith and Miss Muriel Martin, at 
Rangoon, Burma, on October 1. 


APPOINTED 


Rev. and Mrs. F. B. Ford, to Iloilo, Philippine 
Islands, at the meeting of the Foreign Board, on 
November 13. 

DIED 


Rev. Henry Richards, retired missionary from 
Matadi, Belgian Congo, in Maryland, on October 30. 


The Swatow Christian Institute 


The Swatow Christian Institute with 
its large and varied service, including 
gospel meetings, lectures, community 
nursing, kindergarten, welfare work and 
varied activities for children and young 
people with the evangelistic emphasis 
predominant, has had a flourishing year 
in spite of the disturbed conditions 
throughout South China. 

A few years ago the work of the Swatow 
Christian Institute was largely educa- 
tional. Over 700 students received in- 
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struction in its day schools, which varied 
from the kindergarten, the grade schools 
for boys and girls, up to a Commercial 
High School with an attendance of 147 
young men. However, with the Chinese 
political upheaval, it was thought best 
to give up these schools and to Jay our 
emphasis upon other phases of work. 

With the closing of the schools we had 
plenty of empty space on our hands, but 
not for long. The missionary in charge 
traveled to Shantung to visit the re- 
nowned exhibit in connection with the 
Christian Union University at Tsinan, 
Shantung. Then and there an order to 
re-duplicate some 20 or more of the main 
subjects, which formed the backbone of 
the University’s exhibit, was given and 
taken, with the understanding that the 
materials were to be sent as soon as 
possible. 

This exhibit at the Swatow Christian 
Institute is now in its third year. Over 
60,000 come to the Institute every year 
to see the exhibit, which is of moral and 
educational value. These visitors are 
given tracts and oftentimes show a 
willingness to receive the gospel message. 

Our Chinese co-workers in the Insti- 
tute take an active part in sanitation and 
moral reforms of the city of Swatow. 
During the past year the Chinese General 
Director was chairman of the Executive 
Committee in the City’s Health Cam- 
paign, the Institute building being one 
of the centers from which this campaign 
was launched. 

In this day of Nationalism emphasis is 
laid upon the importance of using native 
products in order to raise the economic 
level of the people. The Institute inau- 
gurated the first ‘Native Product” Ex- 
hibit ever held in Swatow City. During 
the days of the exhibit, which lasted 10 
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days, over 50,000 people came to see 
what the Chinese themselves can pro- 
duce. Missionaries were busy distribut- 
ing Christian literature to these crowds 
and by actual count over 40,000 tracts 
and booklets were sold. 

In addition to all this, the gospel is 
preached every night at the Institute to 
an audience numbering from 100 to 
1,000 according to the program we may 
have to present. 

The staff of foreign missionaries at 
present consists of Dr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Speicher and Miss Enid P. Johnson. In 
addition there is a staff of Chinese men 
and women. The Institute is entirely 
under the control of Chinese leadership. 
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In Every Public Library 
in the Country 


Not only the current issue but 
a file for ready reference 


THAT IS THE IDEAL 


Has it been reached in 
your community? 


If not, will you see that some 
organization in your church 
makes itself responsible for 
this detail of missionary 
service? 














Did You Receive One of these Checks ? 
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DURING the fiscal year 1927-1928 a total of 

1,987 checks were mailed to 986 annuitants of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
The total sums so distributed amounted to 
$127,570.51. 


You too can receive an annuity check twice a 
year, the amount of the check varying according 
to the amount of your gift and your age at the 
time the annuity agreement is issued. Rate of 


income ranges from 4 to 9 per cent in single 
agreements and from 4 to 8.3 per cent where two 
lives are involved. 


Write today to Home Secretary P. H. J. Lerrigo, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York, for complete in- 
formation. All correspondence treated in strictest 
confidence. All gifts on the annuity plan are 
carefully invested until the death of the annuitant 
when the net remaining principal is devoted to the 
purposes of the Society. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
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Denison University 
AVERY ALBERT SHAW, A.M., D.D. 


President 


AN EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 


came as a birthright to the insti- 
tutions at Granville. The Fathers 
came from New England to found 
a community where religion and 
education should have commanding 
attention. The College for men and 
women, the Conservatory for musi- 
cal training, every department with 
capable professors, afford excellent 
opportunities for a fully rounded 
education. 
For information and catalogues 
address 


SECRETARY CLARENCE M. Eppy 
Granville, Ohio. 














Visiting in An Old Aztec Village 


(This account comes from a letier written 
by Mabel V. Young, who is in charge of 
our school at Puebla. The enrollment 
has reached 218 already and more are 
expected.) 


For a long time we had wanted to visit 
the old Aztec village of Chilac, the home 
of Rosa Mendez, one of our Normal 
graduates now teaching in our school. 
Finally we decided to go the last part of 
Easter week as we had no classes then. 

We had mever traveled in Mexico dur- 
ing Easter week, so did not realize what 
a popular time it was for week-end ex- 
cursions. When we reached the town of 
Tehuacan, where we left the railroad to 
spend the night, we had to trudge block 
after block to find rooms but were 
successful at last. The next morning 
Rosa’s brother and brother-inaw came 
in to town for us in rented autos. Then 
began a ride across a most interesting 
country on a fairly good road. When we 
reached the village we found many people 
gathered to welcome us, all clattering in 
their Aztec tongue. 

We were shown into a long clean room 
furnished with a sort of china cabinet, 
two tables joined to form one, and several 
chairs. Here an abundant repast of 
chicken, beans, rice, fruit, bread, etc., 
was spread for us. Rosa had evidently 
written home many instructions or sug- 
gestions and had also brought some 
things with her for our comfort, such as 
napkins. Never were hosts more thought- 
ful for the welfare of their guests. They 
had purchased butter in a can, American 
cheese, even pickles which are very ex- 
pensive here, as well as ham which they 
served for breakfast the next day. 
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In the afternoon the family and all 
their relatives accompanied us to the 
town square where a few musicians were 
playing. On the roof of the Catholic 
church overlooking the square or ‘zo- 
calo,”’ several men were pounding on a 
great wooden wheel-like affair to cele- 
brate the approach of Good Friday. The 
questions which some of the Indian men 
asked were most interesting. One asked 
how long it took Lindbergh to fly from 
Washington to Mexico City, and then 
when: the person answered, the Indians 
corrected him by one hour, giving the 
exact time. 

That evening after supper they all 
gathered in the long room and after some 
conversation suggested that the school- 
girl with us recite. That started an im- 
promptu program in which one of the 
men recited partly in his native tongue 
and partly in Spanish; a little girl who 
attended public school sang the national 
hymn, then they wanted our national 
hymn. You know how easy it is to sing, 
especially when one is not gifted with a 
good voice, but we two American women 
stood and attempted the first stanza and 
chorus. We then asked to have those of 
us from Puebla sing some hymns, and 
so we did. The people seemed to enjoy 
them, though the only Protestant among 
them was an old woman, Rosa’s aunt, 
who was converted by the reading of a 
Bible which a priest sold her for two 
hundred dollars. 

The next day they had burros ready 
for us to ride, and because the other 
teacher had expressed a fondness for 
white burros, they had secured two white 
burros for us and two brown ones for the 
others. We rode along a picturesque road 
with cane fields on one side, a babbling 
brook and corn fields on the other. In 
one place burros were threshing out wheat 
in the old-fashioned way. After our ride 
and a real Mexican dinner, we bade 
farewell to the old Aztec town and its 
kind inhabitants, feeling that we were 
leaving real friends behind. 


Education Rare in Prison Camps 


Of 1,036 Negro convicts in 33 North 
Carolina prison camps recently investi- 
gated by the Research Department of the 
State University, it was found that not 
one had received the equivalent of a high 
school education, and only 3 were rated as 
of high school grade, according to a report 
entitled “The North Carolina Chain 
Gang,” issued by the North Carolina 
University Press. Of the Negro convicts, 
34 per cent were found totally illiterate 
and-83 per cent unable to read news- 
papers. Of the illiterates 268 were boys 
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of public school age, between 14 and 20, 
indicating, as the report points out, prior 
failure to enforce the compulsory educa- 
tion law. The report draws no conclu- 
sions from these figures, but students of 
the race problem point out that they 
seem to indicate a close connection be- 
tween ignorance and crime and to furnish 
at least presumptive evidence of the value 
of Negro education in promoting good 
citizenship. Among 800 white convicts 
studied in the same survey, 7 were found 
to have the equivalent of high school 
graduation, 12 were rated as of high 
school grade, and 5 as of college grade, 
though none was a college graduate. The 
study was made by Professors Jesse F. 
Steiner and Roy M. Brown, of the De- 
partment of Social Science, and covers all 
phases of the chain gang systems. 

Our work is in the truest sense the 
evangelization of Cuba by Cubans. The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
acts as counsellor in the planning of the 
work and helps materially to make it 
possible, but the work of evangelization 
is carried on entirely by Cubans. If we 
are to make sure of the future in this 
respect we must make possible the proper 
education of the boys and girls in our 
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Insure Your Savings : 
Against Loss g 


: Many have profited by inquiring how & 
@ to obtaina GUARANTEED INCOME, 
avoid loss of principal and at the same § 
time make a gift to advance our mutual 
KINGDOM TASKS a 

When remembering the national so- $ 
2 cieties in your will please use exact cor- @ 
porate names. ; 

amesicne, Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P . Lerrigo, » Home Secre- ; 
, tary (reannuities); George B. Huntington, Treas- § 

urer = alee wills); 76 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
clety, Charles L. White, D. D., Executive Secre- 
$ tary, 23 East 26th Street, New York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 1701 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
8% sion Society, Miss Frances K. Burr, Treasurer, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Beere of the Northern Baptist Convention, 

C. Wright, Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth 
pak, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the Northern 
@ Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padelford, 

D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, <¢ 
a 
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New ‘York City. 
Inquiries concerning Annuities and Wills ad- 
dressed to any officer named will be held as con- 
% fidential and will receive prompt attention. 
ANNUITIES 
On one life the rate of income varies from four 
’ to nine per cent. a year, interest payable semi- 
annually. 
% On two lives the rate of income varies from 3 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent. a year. Gs 
\ interest payable semi-annually. 
Samples of these Single and Double Contracts % 
Soe be sent to you on request. 2 
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